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THE LIVING POETS OF ENGLAND. 
MRS. HEMANS. 


Mes. Hemans is unquestionably the first female poet—the mistress-mind 
of the day. Mrs. Joanna Bailie has more dramatic power, a more con- 
densed and masculine diction; her writings contain more philosophy of 
thought and feeling :—-Miss Liandon’s strains certainly breathe more 
intense'and simple passion, more of the burning heart and eager soul ; 
but neither the tragedian of Montfort, nor the young minstrel of the 
Improvisatrice, have minds so essentially poetic. Admitting that her 
metres are occasionally fanciful, her diction overgemmed, her portraits of 
character and emotion sometimes wanting in vitality—‘ Felicia Hemans, 
(we quote the words of an American reviewer) is full of poetry—brimful 
of that miraculous, deep, and sure instinct, the least portion of which is a 
longing: after immortality. The lhght within her is that which no woman 
ver had before. Others have had more dramatic power, more eloquence, 
‘mere manly temper, but no woman had ever so much true poetry in her 
leartas Felicia Hemans.’ This is saying much, but only look at. the feel- 
igs she loves.to pourtray—they are the purest, most profound, in other 
vords, the most poetic of our nature ;—look again at the characters she 
delights to honour—the wise,‘ the virtuous, the heroic, the self-devoted, 
the loving, the single-hearted ;—those who have been faithful unto death: 
in a’holy cause—those who have triumphed over suffering—those who have 
© to noble deeds—those who have lived, and those who have died for 
ters. She writes like one who feels that the heart of man is a sacred 
thing, not rashly to be wounded; and even her darkest delineations of 
= or grief are tempered by the influence of her own womanly spirit. 
Once gifted and childlike, she exemplifies Wordsworth’s line, and 

: A young lamb’s heart among the full-grown flocks. 


Delicacy is not the word which defines the peculiar charm of her poetry ; 
Ve Want one that shall express the combination of sobriety of understand- 


| 8, and matronliness of feeling, with all that is picturesque and etherial 


“faney, The surface of her poetry is smooth, and clear, and sparkling— 
alive to every breeze—varying alike to the shadew and the sunbeam— 


Yet more, the depths have more— 


Measures of thought and experience—chastened views of human life— 
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earnest longings after all that is fair and good—the wisdom of a heart tha 
has preserved its sensibilities unimpaired, whilst the judgment has imbibed 
a sober colouring from daily views of man’s mortality. 

We come now to speak of her acquirements. Mrs. Hemans has furnished 
an additional proof that genius and industry, talent and studious habits, 
are quite compatible; for independently of being the most gifted, she is 
one of the best informed women of the day. Occasionally we are tempted 
to regret this; for though poets cannot possess too much knowledge, they 
may make too much use of it ;—and though there is not the slightest tine. 
ture of pedantry or display in Mrs. Hemans’ poetry, she does sometimes 
fetter the niovements of her. mind with facts and authorities, and draws 
upon her memory when we would rather she relied upon her genius. The 
author of the Waverley novels has, it is true, made an almost unlimited 
use of historical data; but his mind has the bee-like property of converting 
acquired into original matter, old things into new; and if deprived of the 
charm with which the costume and circumstances of antiquity invest them, 
his scenes and characters would retain their hold upon our hearts. The 
grand distinction apparently subsisting between this author and all others 
who have engrafted fiction upon facts, is, that in the one case, we fancy 
ourselves reading of things that really have been; in the other, of things 
that have only been fancied. In many of her historical sketches, Mrs. 
Hemans has produced this realizing interest; where, as in some of her 
Greek and Spanish ballads, she has failed, it has not been from any def 
ciency of poetic feeling in her own mind, but either from the subjects not 
appealing to our immediate sympathies, or their not being fit subjects 
in themselves. It is exceedingly difficult to decide, when historical facts 
are, and are not, fit subjects for poetry. An incident like the burial of 
Alaric the Goth, or the devotedness of Arria, is so essentially poetic in 
the bare prose recital, that versification only weakens the original impres- 
sion ; but when, as in Mrs. Hemans’ ‘ Ceeur de Lion at the bier of his 
Father’—and ‘ He never smiled again’—the interest of the fact lies in 
some point of feeling not. fully developed—poetry steps in with peculiar 
propriety, to illustrate and embellish. Her Historical Sketches are not, 
however, what we should call Mrs. Hemans’ peculiar poetry ; not that which 
is emphatically, altogether her own ; that, on which we most confidently rest 
her fame. Her ‘Tales and Historic Scenes’ are admirable; her ‘Wallace 
and Bruce’ is instinct with poetic feeling; and sois her ‘ Siege of Valencia; 
but her ‘ Voice of Spring,’ her ‘ Hour of Death,’ her ‘ Treasures of the 
Deep,’ her ‘ Graves of a Household,’ her ‘ England’s Dead,’ her ‘Trum- 
pet,’ and a host of similar pieces—these are the undying lays, the ‘lumps 
of pure gold.’ We do not think thus with reference to Mrs. Hemans 
lyrics only ; it strikes us, that nearly.all our present poets must depend for 
future fame on their shorter pieces ;—that their immediate popularity depends 
upon them, is beyond all question. Were ‘ Paradise Lost’ in the present 
restless state of literary taste, to issue from the press as a new poem, 
it is doubtful whether it would soon pass a first edition. Long poems 
require a close and continued attention which many cannot, and more will 
not give; short lyrics, on the other hand, are not only more remember- 
able, but also more quotable; through the medium of periodicals, news- 
papers, and collections, they get disseminated all-over the world ; and, 
like the seeds of flowers wafted away by the passing wind, every where 
meet us springing up in unexpected beauty. And how will it be thirty °F 
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MRS. HEMANS. : 11s 


forty years hence ? The engrossing’ interest of any period is naturally 
excited by the passing events and productions of that period ; and doubt- 
less the men of future generations will fancy their own bards and battles 
far mightier, and more honourable, than those in which we now exult. 
tis searcely to be expected that our voluminous poets will find a place in 
the libraries of that period. But their lyrics cannot so glide into oblivion ; 
independently of the living beauty with which hosts of them are invested, 
too many duplicates are extant ;—here, and there, and every where, will 
they be found like the poet’s daisies— 
- Inshoals and bands a morrice train. 

But it is time Mrs. Hemans’ poetry were allowed to speak for itself; in 
making our ‘extracts from it, we have really been as much puzzled as a 
child gathering flowers in a lovely garden—now attracted by a rose— 
straightway allured by a lily—now tempted by a stately tulip—and again 
unsettled by a breathing violet, or ‘ well-attired woodbine.’ We do think, 
however, that the ‘ Voice of Spring’ is the pride of Mrs. H.’s parterre; 


the rose of her poetry. 


THE VOICE OF SPRING. 


Jcome, I come! ye have called me long, 

I come o’er the mountains with light and song ! 
Ye may trace my step o’er the wakening earth, 
By the winds that tell of the violet’s birth, 

By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass, 

By the green leaves opening as I pass. 


I have breathed on the south, and the chesnut flowers 
By thousands have burst from the forest bowers, 

And the ancient groves, and the fallen fanes, 

Are veil’d with wreaths on Italian plains ; 

But it is not for me, in my hour of bloom, 

To speak of the ruin or the tomb ! 


I have looked o’er the hills of the stormy north, 
And the larch has hung all his tassels forth, 

The fisher is out on the sunny sea, 

And the rein-deer bounds o’er the pasture free, 

And the pine hath a fringe of softer green, 

And the moss looks bright, where my foot has been. 


I have sent through the wood-paths a glowing sigh, 
And called out each voice of the deep blue sky ; 
From the night-bird’s lay through the starry time, 
In the groves of the soft Hesperian clime, 

To the swan’s wild note by the Iceland lakes, 
When the dark fir-branch into verdure breaks. 


From the streams and founts I have loosed the chain, 
They are sweeping on to the silvery main, 

They are flashing down from the mountain brows, 
They are flinging spray o’er the forest boughs, 

They are bursting fresh from their sparry caves, 

And the earth resounds with the joy of waves ! 


Come forth, O ye children of gladness, come! 
Where the violets lie may be now your home, 

Ye of the rose-lip and dew -bright eye, 

And the bounding footstep, to meet me fly ! 

With the lyre, and the wreath, and the joyous lay, 
Come forth to the sunshine, I may not stay. 
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Away from the dwellings of.care-worn men 
The waters are verter! in grove and glen ! 
Away from the chamber and sullen hearth, 

The young leaves are dancing in breezy mirth! 
Their light stems thrill to the wild-wood strains, 
And youth is abroad in my green domains. 


But ye!—ye are changed since ye met me last ! 
There is something bright from your features passed ! 
There is that come over your brow and eye 


* Which speaks of a world where the flowers must die! 


—Ye smile! but your smile hath a dimness yet— 
Oh! what have ye looked on since last we met ? 


Ye are changed, ye are changed !—and I see not here 
All whom I saw in the vanished year ! 

‘There were arenes heads, with their ringlets bright, 
Which tossed in the breeze with a play of light ; 
‘There were eyes, in whose glinterting laughter lay 
No faint remembrance of dull deeay ! 


There were steps that flew o’er the cowslip’s head, 

As if for a banquet all earth were spread ; 

There were voices that rung through the sapphire sky, 
And had not a sound of mortality ! 

Are they gone? is their mirth from the mountains passed ? 
— Ye have look’d on death since ye met me last ! 


I know whence the shadow comes o’er you now, 
Ye have strewn the dust on the sunny brow! 

Ye have given the lovely to earth’s embrace, 

She hath taken the fairest of beauty’s race ; 

With their laughing eyes and their festal crown, 
They are gone from amongst you in silence down! 


They have gone from amongst you, the young and fair, 
Ye have lost the gleam of their shining hair ! 

—But I know of a land where there falls no blight, 

I shall find them there; with their eyes of light ! 
Where Death midst the blooms of the morn may dwell 
I tarry no longer—farewell, farewell ! 


‘The summer is coming, on soft winds borne, 
Ye may _ the grape, ye may bind the corn ! 
For me, I depart to a brighter shore, 

Ye are marked by care, ye are mine no more. 

I go where the loved who have left you dwell, 
And the flowers are not Death’s—farewell, farewell ! 


THE LOST PLEIAD. 


And is there glory from the heavens departed ? 
—Oh void unmarked !—thy sisters of the sky 
Still hold their place on high, 
Though from its rank thine orb so long hath started, 
Thou! that no more art seen of mortal eye! 


Hath the Night lost a gem, the regal Night? 
—She wears her iene of old onenibntan, 
Though thou art exiled thence ! 
No desert seems to part those orbs of light, 
Midst the far depths of purple gloom intense. 
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They rise in joy,.the starry myriads burning ! 
The shepherd greets them on his mountains free, 
And from the silvery sea 
T’o them the sailor’s wakeful eye is turning ; 
—Unchanged they rise, they have not mourned for thee ! 


Could’st thou be shaken from thy radiant place, 
Even as adew-drop from the myrtle spray, 
Swept by the wind away ? 
Wert thou not peopled by some glorious race, 
And was there powers to smite them with decay ? 


Why, who shall talk of Thrones, of Sceptres riven ? 
—It is too sad to think on what we are, 
When from its height afar, 
A world sinks thus !-.and yon majestic Heaven 
Shines not the less for that one vanished star ! 


This and the following poem exhibit Mrs. Hemans’ keen perception of 
the picturesque, whether in thought, feeling, orincident. They also dis- 
play her great power of illustrating and varying a single idea—‘ drawing 
all things to one.’—In her best pieces, it is very interesting to watch the 
progress of the thought or feeling in all its stages; from the germ in 
the first verse, to the climax in the last. 


BRING FLOWERS. 


Brine flowers, young flowers, for the festal board, 
To wreathe the cup ere the wine is poured : 
Bring flowers ! they are springing in wood and vale, 
Their breath floats out on the southern gale, 
And the touch of the sunbeam hath waked the rose 

. To deck the hall where the bright wine flows. 


Bring flowers to strew in the Conqueror’s path,— 
He hath shaken thrones with his stormy wrath! 
He comes with the spoils of nations back, 

The vines lie crushed in his chariot track, 

The turf looks red where he won the day,— 
Bring flowers to die in the Conqueror’s way ! 


Bring flowers to the Captive’s lonely cell, 

They have tales of the Joyous woods to tell ; 

Of the free blue streams, and the glowing sky, 

And the bright world shut from his languid eye ; 

They will bear him a thought of the sunny hours, 

And a dream of his youth.—Bring him flowers, wild flowers. 


Bring flowers, fresh flowers, for the Bride to wear! 
They were born to blush in her shining hair. 

She is leaving the home of her childish mirth, 

She hath bid farewell to her father’s hearth, 

Her place is now by another’s side,— 

Bring flowers for the locks of the fair young Bride! 


Bring flowers, pale flowers, o’er the bier to shed, 

A crown for the brow of the early dead ! 

For this through its leaves hath the white-rose burst, 
For this in the woods was the violet nurst. 

Though they smile in vain for what once was ours, 
They are Love’s last gift,—Bring flowers, pale flowers ! 


Bring flowers to the shrine where we kneel in prayer, 
They are Nature’s offering, their place is there / 

They speak of hope to the fainting heart, 

With a voice of promise they come and part, 

They sleep in dust through the wintry hours, 
They break forth in glory—Bring flowers, bright flowers ! 
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‘The Siege of Valencia’ abounds with admirable, but it contains fey | 
quotable passages. Asa dramatic poem the interest of parts must in grea 
measure depend on their reference to the whole, and to detach a number 
of beauties from their context, is as unfair and unsatisfactory, as to cut 
the flowers from a piece of embroidery, or the figures out of a picture, 
There is however one passage complete in itself, which we shall give, |t 
occurs in the scene where Gonzalez, the governor, announces to his wile 
that their two sons can only be rescued from impending death by an imme. 
diate surrender -of the city. The whole scene is wrought up with extraor. 
dinary power; and the way in which Elmina pleads with her husband, 
forgetful of every character but the mother—every consideration but her 
‘ pretty little ones,’"—pierces to the heart. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


Love! love !—There are soft smiles and gentle words, 
And there are faces, skilful to put on 

The look we trust in—and ’tis mockery all !— 

A faithless mist, a desert-vapour, wearin 

The brightness of clear waters, thus to cheat 

The thirst that semblance kindled !—There is none, 
In all this cold and hollow world—no fount 

Of a strong, deathless love, save that within 

A mother’s heart.—It is but pride, wherewith 

To his fair son the father’s eye doth turn, 

Mhcgoen tp: growth. Ay, on the boy he looks, 
The bright glad creature springing in his path, 

But as the heir of his great name, the young, 

And stately tree, whose rising strength ere long 
Shall bear his trophies well.—And this is love! 

This is man’s love !— What marvel ?—You ne’er made 
Your breast the pillow of his infancy, 

While to the fulness of your heart’s glad heavings 
His fair cheek rose and fell; and his bright hair 
Waved softly to your breath !—You ne’er kept watch 
Beside him, till the last pale star had set, 

And morn all dazzling as in triumph, broke 

On your dim “ome'y eye; not your’s the face 

Which early faded through fond care for him, 

Hung o’er his sleep, and, duly as Heaven’s light, 
Was there to t his wakening. Yow ne’er smoothed 
His couch, ne’er sung him to his rosy rest, 

ee his least whisper, when kis voice from your’s 
Had learned soft utterance ; pressed your lip to his, 
When fever parched it; hushed his wayward cries, 
With a vigilant, never-wearied love! 

No! these are woman’s tasks !—In these her youth 


And bloom of cheek, and buoyancy of heart, 
Steal from her all ittnarked ! . 


Could any but a woman, a true woman, have written the last passage ? 
And is not one such appeal to the deepest, because the holiest feelings of 
our nature, feelings founded, sanctioned, and upheld by God himself, far 
better worth, than the ravings of love-lorn maidens, and desperate cava- 
liers? Passion is a poetical cant word of the day; itis something worse 
unfortunately—a kind of literary demon, upon whose shrine good sense; 
good feeling, and good taste, are to be recklessly immolated. N othing 15 
supposed to be said strongly that is said simply ; every line must produce 
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nS fey Me an offect;’ every word must: “tell ;’~ in fact, what Goldsmith said truly 
ew ‘an : 


Seat Min one sense, is now equally true in another— 
Who peppers the highest is surest to please. 










mber 

0 cut The human heart is to be treated like Lord Peter's coat in the Tale of a 
= Tub—authors need ‘ mind nothing, so they do but tear away.’ . Powerful 
A ‘; another cant word, which palms. off every delineation that is monstrous 
wie My nd absurd. Language is. powerful, when epithets succeed each other as 
me- Ms and heavily as the strokes of a blacksmith’s hammer ;—ideas are 
wp werful, when they cannot be defined; but, like Ossian’s ghosts, reveal 
and, themselves in mist and shadow ;—and characters and incidents are power- 


her ful, when they make us wonder what is to follow.after! Those who catered 
for the Nursery in the olden times, had very correct notions on these 
ints, Jack the Giant Killer is truly powerful! Blue Beard is fraught 
vith passion! Mrs, Hemans’ admirable taste completely guards her from 
these, the besetting sins of our. lighter literature; and yet, when she 
ureservedly surrenders the pencil to the guidance of her own -heart and 
fincy, her pictures are as beautiful for their fervid colouring, as they 
invariably are for their-correct.and vigorous outlines. But itis a remark- 
able circumstance, that. Mrs-Hemans has so rarely, that we might also say, 
bas never, made personal feeling the subject of her poetry. This unusual 
reserve has proceeded from delicacy of taste, but it has, we think, dimi- 
nished the interest of her works, because the reader:could never, so to 
s peak, individualize the:poet.. 

Young, and mediocre authors, generally injure themselves by a contrary 
line of conduct ; they absolutely wear out a reader’s patience by the con- 
tinual recurrence of ‘ Stanzas to , and ‘Stanzas on . Butwith 
i author of acknowledged genius, and established fame, the case is 
diferent. We are not satisfied with seeing them in-character, we wish to 
admitted behind the scenes;—having bowed before them as enchanters, 
We long to associate with them as friends—to hear them with their own 
Toices tell us of their own feelings, or at least their opinions on subjects 
‘mmon to all. It isthis, even more than their beauty, which renders the 
invate sonnets of Milton and Shakespeare so intensely interesting ; it was 
vell-managed egotism that first made Lord Byron the idol of the public ;— 
ity, we do not scruple to assert, that the most generally popular produc- 
tons of our modern poets are those which have had a reference to private 
feeling, It is Wordsworth’s ‘She was a Phantom’—and Coleridge’s 
\ hevieve’—and Scott’s ‘ Introductions to Marmion’—and; Burns’ ‘ To 
ae in Heaven’—and. Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Lines to his Child’—and Shel- 

Y§ ‘Stanzas written in the Bay of Naples’-—and a host. of other 
i we could name, that have excited the deepest interest. It is 
ria but it is also a deserved compliment, that we mean to pay Mrs. 
; mans, when we express a wish that she would oftener be to us an 
ieiled prophetess; and without the intervention of history, ancient or 
pr Ta—classical or romantic—impart to us her own impressions on 
jects that come more immediately home to the human heart, and are 
more intimately connected with the course of human life. In ‘The 
W lic’ she has done this in a most interesting as well as, masterly style. 
€ shall indulge in a pretty long extract from this. poem. 
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THE LIVING POETS OF ENGLAND. 


THE MANIAC. 


Ox what is Nature’s strength ? the vacant eye; 
My mind deserted, hath a dread reply ! 

The wild delirious laughter of despair, 

The mirth of frenzy—seek an answer there ! 
Turn not away, though pity’s cheek oe! pale, 

Close not thine ear against their awful tale, 

They tell thee, Reason, wandering from the ray 

Of Faith, the blazing pillar of her way, 

In the mid-darkness of the stormy wave, 

Forsook the struggling soul! she could not save ! 

Weep not, sad moralist, o’er desert plains, 

Strewed with the wrecks of ene fanes— 
Arches of triumph, long with weeds o’er grown, 

And regal cities, now the serpent’s own: 

Earth has more awful ruins—one lost mind, , 

Whose star is quenched, hath lessons for mankind, 

Of deeper import than each prostrate dome, 

Mingling its marble with the dust of Rome. 


But who with eye unshrinking shall explore 
That waste, illumed by Reason’s beam no more ? 
Who pierce the deep, mysterious clouds that roll 
Around the shattered temple of the soul, 
Curtain’d with midnight ?—low its columns lie, 
And dark the chambers of its imagery, 

Sunk are its idols now—and God alone 

May rear the fabric, by their fall o’erthrown ! 
Yet, from its inmost shrine, by storms laid bare, 
Is heard an oracle that cries—‘* Beware ! 

Child of the dust ! but ransomed of the skies ! 
One breath of Heaven—and thus thy glory dies! 
Haste, ere the hour of doom, draw ni a to Him 
Who dwells above between the Cherubim !” 


Spirit dethroned ! and checked in mid career, 

Son of the morning ! exiled from thy sphere, 

Tell us thy tale !—Perchance thy race was run 
With Science, in the chariot of the sun ; 

Free as the winds, the paths of space to sweep, 
‘Traverse the untrodden kingdoms of the deep, 

And search the laws that Nature’s springs control, 
There tracing all—save Him who guides the whole! 


Or did thy power pervade the living lyre, 

Till its deep chords became instinct with fire ; 
Silenced all meaner notes, and swelled on high, 
Full and alone, their mighty harmony, 
While woke each passion from its cell profound, 
And nations started at the’ electric sound ? 


Lord of the’ Ascendant ! what avails it now, 

Tho’ bright the laurels wav’d upon thy brow ? 

What, tho’ thy name, thro’ distant empires heard, 
Bade the heart bound, as doth a battle-word ? 

Was it for this thy still unwearied eye, 

Kept vigil with the watch-fires of the sky, 

To make the secrets of all ages thine, 

And commune with majestic thoughts that shine 

O’er Time’s long shadowy path-way ?—Hath thy mind 
Severed its lone dominion Koi mankind, 

For this to wvo their homage ?—Thou hast sdught 

All, save the wisdom with salvation fraught, 

Won every wreath—but that which will not die, 

Nor aught neglected—save eternity ! 
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MRS. HEMANS. 


s steals over the heart--with a salutary influence; reviving 
those holy impressions which are but too apt to droop beneath the daily 
influence of earthly cares and vanities. The poet who refines the taste, 
exalts the imagination, and addresses the better feelings of our nature, 
does much, and deserves alike the praise and gratitude of his fellow-men ; 
but the poet who seeks to unite religious truth with intellectual beauty—what 
is sacred with what is graceful—who hangs his chaplet on the cross, and 
lays that living lyre, the heart, upon the single altar worthy such an offer- 
ing—he only can be esteemed great. Itis very pleasant.to turn over the 
pages of modern poetry; and notwithstanding the frequent recurrence of 
what is dark and degrading in subject and sentiment, to find these verdant 
spots whereon the heart may safely rest. We have many poems ofadecidedly 
immoral character—too many more that are merely negative; that are 
entirely unconnected with utility ; and that, like the morning clouds, and the 
early dew, please for a moment, and pass away for ever. But there are 
also strains of a higher mood; poets, who like the birds that ministered 
to the prophet in the wilderness, bring us food from heaven : 
Blessings be with them—and eternal praise ! 

We have, we hope, done justice to the high literary excellence of Mrs. 
Hemans’ writings ; but we cannot bring these remarks: to a close without 
again adverting to their highly moral, and as our last extract wili evidence, 
often more than moral tendency. | For their picturesque delineations, vivid 
magery, exquisite taste, and absolutely superb fancy, we assign her works 
an honourable niche in our libraries ; but it is for better qualities still, that 
we enshrine them in our regards, and commend them to our youth. It is 
for her sedulous inculeation of noble sentiment, and. generous feeling ; 
her respect for what is sacred in principle; her eulogy of every thing 
lovely in conduct and character; her repugnance to delineations not 
merely of unhallowed, but even of excessive emotion; her invariable 
regard to the character of the woman, evidenced in all that she has done as 
an author ; it is for these things, that we honour Mrs. Hemans as we do not 
many others ; for these—that 


: her due 
Is praise, he¥oic praise, and true. 


Poetry like thi 


THREE EPIGRAMS. 


I. 
ODERN EPIC.—BY T. CAMPBELL. ESQ.* 


WRITTEN ON THE FLY-LEAF OF A M 
An Epic Poem should be sweet as Manna, 
But this, by Jove, is Ipecacuanha ! 
ON READING IN T " 
HE MORNING CHRONICLE THAT A POOR WOMAN HAD BEEN 
BROUGHT TO BED IN A STAGE COACH. 
The case is common, and the wonder none, 
A woman travailed, and brought forth a son! 
Il. ° 
TO A DIRTY FRIEND IN TROUBLE. 


You’ve got into hot water you say, and I hope 
If you have, you’ll make use of a towel and soap ! 





(tee 





* This little squib j . paged 
first appearance pie Bee Mat ven of Mr. Thomas Campbell, the poet. This is, we believe, its 
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THE VOYAGE. 
A FRAGMENT FROM A MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL, 


I have been upon deck in search of something pour passer le tems, ang 
to fillup a vacant space in my journal, but without success. The rushi 
of the wind, the dashing of the water, the rise and fall of the ocean, the 
endless play of motion, and the ceaseless monotony of sound are still the 
same as the first day I came on board. 

Tout va son train; we observe the wind, calculate our distance, conjecture 
the weather, play with our Newfoundland dog, eat, sleep, and talk of what 
we have talked of before, and when we have completed the circuit have 
nothing to do but begin again. And yet the time passes very quickly, and 
with a list of grievances which would make a landsman turn pale, and a list 
of pleasures which he would hold in utter contempt, we contrive to make 
ourselves very happy after all. If we are nothing else, we are certainly 
philosophers at sea. : 

My good genius, the surgeon, called me up to see a vessel that was just — 
appearing in sight. All was busy animation on deck—colours and pennant 
were instantly hoisted—and every eye was eager to discover her country 
and her name, It is not easy to conceive how great a sensation this little 
incident created ;—to men who are perpetually encountering novelty scarcely 
any thing appears really new, but after numbering over successive days of 
monotonous existence the slightest incident is of importance. The vessel 
hoisted her colours, and proved to be French. It was scarcely half an hour 
from her first appearance on the horizon to the time she passed astern of 
us ; we then wished her God speed, and soon after she disappeared to be 
seen by usnomore. It isa noble sight to see a vessel in full sail upon the 
ocean, gallantly breasting the wave, now rising majestically upon the sur- 
face, and sinking again upon the deep, and dashing up the spray in a shower 
of whitened foam before it. I do not think there is a prouder monument 
to the genius and industry of man, than a vessel tracking her way through 
the pathless deep. A plank separates between you and the ocean, yet you 
fear no danger, you are without barrier or beacon in your path, yet your 
way is certain; and though the elements are spread above and beneath you, 
in all their amplitude and majesty, your little bark, a speck upon the mighty 
waters, is fearlessly committed to their guidance, till a short period of event- 
ful days brings her in safety to her destined port. : 

; Our compagnon de voyage gave me a litte anecdote at dinner which, as 
it 1s not very long, shall havea place in my journal. Monsieur Ricart was i 
staying at Coppet ; one day at dinner he was placed between Madame Reca- b he 
mier and Madame de Stael, and as a man of gallantry wishing to pay @ 
compliment to both the ladies, he began to congratulate himself upon being 
placed between the most celebrated beauty, and the most celebrated wit in 
Europe. But the ladies were toutes furieuses, and neither would yield the - 
palm of wit or beauty to the other. Madame Recamier could not bear the 

idea of not being a wit, and Madame de Stael was enraged at not being @ 

beauty. I will add another anecdote which I received from the same q 
narrator. When he was in Africa, he went with the Ambassador to pay his | 
respects to the Dey of Algiers. There were the consuls of many of the 
European nations attending for the same purpose. Amongst them was 
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a revolutionary character of bloody notoriety. As usual 
the order of precedence was a matterof some difficulty, 

a going UP, Chambon Aubin, as insignificant in appearance as arro- 
wt oe haracter, had the audacity to elbow the British consul and take 
tr: All were indignant : and our English consul who had all the 
4 ndence of the English spirit, supported by a noble and dignified 
wi raised his hand and levelling him to the earth with a single blow, 
caked on to the audience chamber without deigning to cast a solitary look 
: s the discomfited hero: so that before he could recover himself, not 
only the British consul, but all the others in succession had advanced to 
jeit audience and left: him to bring up the rear ashe could. They all 
highly enjoyed his mortification, and as he had no means of redress he was 


ibliged to digest the insult as he could. 





[have just seen the sun setting in a blaze of glory, and as ‘his golden 
ine of light’ declined upon the western wave, tinge the clouds with a carna- 
tim glow of loveliness. We all assembled to admire ; but as the feeling of 
simiration passed away, the rest of the little party soon entered again into 
wnversation. I was not so soon beguiled to other thoughts, but continued 
niching till twilight spread her robe of peace upon the heavens. The 
yesper star shed its solitary ray, but the moon had not yet risen. The hum 
of human voices was the only sound that broke the solitude—the calm 
erenity of the skyand the stillness of the air breathed their own deep silence 
othe heart; and after a short bright hour of exquisite enjoyment, I have 
oly retired below because the scene had a beauty I have no power to 
deseribey and excited an interest I cannot express: friends, home, kindred, 
andcountry, passed before me, and memory mingled thoughts of pain with 
those of love. There is a refinement of feeling which is hostile to 


enjoyment. 
G. G. 





LACONISMS. 


I 


Complaints against Fortune are frequently little more than covert 
wologies for indolence and misconduct. 


IT. 


As love will often cause wise men to act like fools, so self-interest will as 
frequently teach fools to act like men of sense. 


io IIT. 
nendship Tarely, if ever, ascends to love; whilst love very often 
ds to friendship. 
. IV. 
# settled calmness of despair, is to the soul what the ease produced by 


ation, is to the flesh. 
V. 


To pei de 7 . 
, praise every thing is as great a mark of ignorance as to praise 


VI. | 


| le overrun with people who, as Horace justly remarks, are 
| shamed arn, although they are not ashamed to remain in ignorance. 
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VI. 
Prudery is a mask behind which we may fairly suspect those women who 


VII, 


It has oft been remarked, that those ladies who are the most difficult in 
the choice of their lovers, are the least so in the choice of their husbands, 


IX. 


The qualities which are most desirable in a mistress, are often the very 
reverse of those which we wish for in a wife. 


Some people contrive to pass off a great many silly remarks unper- 
ceived by means of a sentence or two of sense, upon much the same principle 


that toll-keepers manage to get rid of half a dozen bad shillings between 
a couple of good ones. 


X. 

It is far more difficult to preserve friends than to acquire them in the first 
instance. | some 
| 3 XI, of th 
We often spend one half of our time in seeking the means of trifling mod 
away the other. : and 
: XII. cong 
We ought not always to estimate the advice of a friend by the event ; but I. 
rather by the time and circumstances under which it was given. re 
XIII. Edy 
Remedies for the mind, like those for the body, are often nauseous in nati 
proportion as they are salutary. apy 
XIV. deg 
A man must be a fool indeed if his neighbour discovers his weakness kin 
whilst he is flattering him. : th 
XV. . me 
People very rarely affect modesty by decrying their own merits, unless It 
there is some one at hand who is likely to contradict them. ‘ 
XVI. et 
An orator derives less confidence from his volubility, than volubility (i 1 
from his confidence. tl 
| XVII. I 
I 
| 


XVIII. 


People frequently arraign their neighbours for follies or faults of which 
they have not sense and feeling enough to be guilty themselves. They do 
not seem to be aware that they may be as distant from the goal of virtue 
by stopping short of it as by running beyond it. 

XIX, 


Those who attempt to shine in conversation bear no slight resemblance 
to ambitious musicians, who, although they hear other parts of a perform- 
ance, pay very little attention to any save their own. 

XX. 
with men of genius without deriving instruction, is 
s to pass through an orange grove without imbibing 

Ss. 


To be in company 
almost as impossible a 
its perf ume. 
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THE ORIGIN OF SEALS. 


Asso many persons amuse themselves at the present day, by forming 
collections of seals, a few particulars respecting the origin of these appen- 
dages to letters and other documents, may not prove uninteresting to our 
waders. The date of the introduction of seals into this country is not 
recisely known. There is, we have understood, at Tersfield in N orfolk, 
anancient deed, made by John Camerarius, of Shimpling, to Richard 
de Kentwell, clerk, and Alice, his wife and their heirs, of three acres 
of land, in that town, witnessed by Sir Gerard de Waschesam, knight, 
and others, which is remarkable for never having had any seal attached to 
it, as well as from the circumstance of its being dated at Shimpling, in the 
church-yard, on the Sunday before Pentecost, anno 1294. This affords 
some evidence that seals were not in use at that period, and that in lieu 
of the description of attestation since adopted, the most solemn and public 
mode of making a conveyance of property, was to cause the deed to be read 
and signed in the church-yard after service, in the presence of the whole 

congregation, that there might be no lack of witnesses if occasion required 
it. The Saxons used no seals, affixing only the mark of the cross to their 
public instruments. To this, however, was always superadded the name 
of the party, by the scribe. The first sealed charter we meet with is that of 
Edward the Confessor, to Westminster Abbey. The custom, however, origi- 
nated in Normandy, where he was brought up, and for that reason was 
approved by the Norman conqueror. It came into general observance by 
degrees. The use of the seal was confined, in the first instance, to the 
king, it was next extended to the nobility, (who engraved on their seals 
their own effigies, covered with coat armour), and subsequently, to gentle- 
men, who introduced the arms of their family for the sake of distinction. 
It was not until the reign of Edward III. that seals came into general use, 
and those who had no coat armour chose their own device, such as flowers, 
birds, beasts, or whatever most attracted their fancy. Nothing was more 
common at this period, than for persons to engrave hieroglyphics of their 
names, such as a Heron for a Heron,—a Swan for a Swan, and so on; and if 
the crests of a large proportion of the nobility and gentry of the present day 
be examined, they will be found to bear various degrees of affinity to their 
hames. As very few of even the respectable yeomen in the reign to which we 
refer were able to write their own names, they were inscribed upon their 
seals, and these implements were always borne about their persons, either 
in the form of rings, or on a ring, (or, as it was then called, a roundell), 
fastened sometimes to their purses, and sometimes to their girdles. It was 
also customary, where a man’s seal was not well known, to get some one, 
ii a public office, to affix theirs to it, by way of confirmation. Thus Hugh 
de Scales, a younger branch of Lord Scales’ family, who was a clergyman, 
at Halton, in Cambridgeshire, upon his agreeing to pay the prior of Berne- 
vell, thirty shillings, for two thirds of the tithe corn due to the said prior, 
out of several lands in his parish, obtained the permission of the arch- 
n to add his seal of office, for more ample confirmation ; and when this 

Was not done the public notary was requested to affix his mark, which, being 
fegistered at their admission into office, was of as public a nature as any 
seal could be, and of as great sanction to any instrument. These officers 
being always sworn to the true execution of their office, and to affix no 
other mark to any document. than that which had been registered as theirs, 
Were as well known by this mark as by their names ; and were hence enti- 
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126 THE LAST LEAF OP THE FOREST. 
tled public notaries. The employment of this class of persons is somewhat 
different now, and they have so far varied from their original designation 
that they merely write N. P. for Notary Public, after their signatures, 

The use of the seal as a distinction between families has long been abo. 
lished. Ithas been suggested, and we think very sensibly, that were every 
one in office, upon his admission, to choose and appropriate to himselfa par- 
ticular seal, and havea copy of it publicly registered, being enjoined never to 
employ any other under a severe penalty, it would afford people the means 
of detecting a vast number of impostors, who aid their vocation by counter. 
feiting the signatures of those upon whom they profess to have claims. They 
could not falsify the seals of the parties, because, although well acquainted 
with their names, they would not be likely to be equally so with their bearings 
and devices. If this practice were also adopted as it regards the connection 
of this country with foreign states, it would prove extremely beneficial. 
Indeed, a great deal more might be said, (if we were not afraid of wearying 
our readers by a dry and prolonged discussion), in recommendation of this 
practice, as introduced by William the Conqueror, who rarely originated any 
suggestion that has not been stamped with the approval of succeeding ages. 


B, 





THE LAST LEAF OF THE FOREST. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Ir was the end of: autumn, and my foot rustled among the dead leaves 
that strewed the path. I cast my eyes up to an aged oak, that stretched 
its giant limbs in many a fantastic form high over my head. It was the lord of 
the forest. I looked at it again, and again; one leaf still remained on one 
sole hanging branch ; it struggled in vain to get free. A fresher gust of 
wind came up the valley—the tiny footstalk gave way—it separated from 
the branch—and the last leaf of the forest fell at my feet. I gazed at it 
half sorrowfully ; it was not like its companions that lay near; uo, it was 
still fresh as the greenest leaf in spring. The brown tints of autumn had 
not yet mellowed its vivid colouring ; it seemed as if cut off in its prime; 
different, far different, from those faded trophies of summer which lay 
around me. Unconsciously, I fell into a train of thought that was sad, 
even to mournfulness. I took the leaf in my hand, and exclaimed aloud, 
‘Too true a simile, the last flower of the castle, and the last leaf of the 
forest, have both departed in vernal freshness, alike blooming, and 
lovely.’ I had now reached an open part ofthe forest which commanded an 
extensive prospect over the valley; a dim and indistinct object met my 
view ; it wound round a little wooded promontory, and again I plainly saw 
it. Too well I knew what the sad procession was; the plumes of white 
feathers danced in the beams of the morning sun, as if in mockery of the 
sombre object that borethem. It was the hearse that conveyed the relics 
of Ellen, the last flower of the castle, to her longhome. * * * J 
The only remaining child of a numerous family was regarded by het 
doating parents with no ordinary affection ; but that fell disease, Consump- 
tion, came-—it breathed on Ellen’s face—and the last blossom was gathered 
to her fathers. The sad procession arrived at the church. I joined the 
train of mourners—a few moments pause ensued,—broken only by the sobs 
of the wretched father. The solemn and impressive service commenced— 
the corpse was lowered into the tomb—I was near it— the leaf fell from mY 
hand—the earth rattled on the coffin—the last flower of the castle, and 


the last leaf of the forest, reposed in the same grave. a Po 2 
Co—E R—1, Devon. 
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STANZAS. 


ForGIveE the words of wildness, dearest ! 


In pain conceived,—and passion breathed ;— 


I know thee all that thou appearest,— 
That with thine inmost soul is wreathed 
Deep dreams of me—a tender chain 
The world can never rend in twain. 
Forgive the doubts, though urged unkindly, 
Which said, ‘ Thou too art like the rest ;’ 
For oh! the heart discerns but blindly, 
When by a weight of woes opprest ;— 
Else had I never deemed that thou 
Couldst look on me with altered brow ! 


No; this may never be '—Around me 
Still Hate’s black shafts in showers may fly ; 
Still reptile tongues may strive to wound me, 
And brand my name with infamy ; 
But come what will, there shall not be 
A thought of strife ’twixt thee and me: 
Then let the paltry few defame me,— 
The many echo back their tale ; 
J heed not if they praise or blame me ; 
The slanderous lie may yet prevail 
With fools who cannot feel or see, 
Though light will be its weight with thee ! 


Yet oft perchance, when deeper sadness 
Than fools could probe or understand ; 

Hath wrung my bosom half to madness, 
And petulance to passion fanned ; 

My lips in bitterer taunts have dealt 

Than suited with the scorn I felt. 

But therc ure those, too oft appealing 
To custom—and the colder soul, 

Would rudely check each loftier feeling, 
And all they cannot share, controul ; 

Spurning the vine, its flowers, and fruits, 

Because the tree hath idle shoots. 


Thou art not one of such ; and never, 
Whate’er may be my future lot, 


Though climes divide, and oceans sever 


Our weary hearts, shall be forgot 


The coy but fond fidelity, 


Thy more than woman’s truth to me ! 

And though the hand of wrath may pour 
Its cup on my devoted head, 

Though storm and gloom above me lower, 
And desart wastes be round me spread,— 

In silence, solitude, and grief, 

Those thoughts shall minister relief. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF A MISPLACED COMMA. 


Farewell! This dreary, cheerless dwelling 
By me so long miscalled, ‘ my home,’ 

I leave, with bosom proudly swelling 
From many arecent wrong, to roam,— 

What recks it where,—so I may be 

From heartless, vulgar insult, free ! 

And for the iron chain that galled me, 
I break its sole remaining link ; 

Its weight hath long—too long—enthralled me, 
I’ll now resolve, as well as think. : 

And for the ties I can’t undo, 

Could they be broke, I’d break them too! 


Farewell! Though stern delight is rushing 
Through every pulse, that thus I leave 

Those who, when sorrow’s tears were gushing, 
Could give me added cause to grieve , 

And when my heart in secret bled, 

Heap wanton insult on my. head,— 

Not thus I part from thee,—ungrateful 
And cold, and callous were my soul, 

If thoughts like these, however hateful, 
Could e’er one single thought controul, 

That bids my deepest heart repine 

In sighs that can be only thine! ‘ 





THE IMPORTANCE OF A MISPLACED COMMA. 


STRANGE as it may seem, it is certainly a fact, that the unfortunate 
King Edward the Second lost his life by means of a misplaced comma; 
for his savage queen, with whom he was at variance, sent to the keeper of 
the prison in which he was confined, the following lines : 

To shed King Edward’s blood 
Refuse to fear, I count it good. 
Had the comma been placed after the word refuse, thus— 


To shed King Edward’s blood 
Refuse, 


the sense would have implied that the keeper was commanded not to 
harm the king, and the remainder of the line | 

_ To fear I count it good, 
would have signified that. it was deemed improper to spill his blood: but 
the comma being wickedly placed after the word fear, thus— 


To shed King Edward’s blood 
Refuse to fear, hie 

_ murder seems commanded, together with a kind of indemnification to 

he keeper: nay, after this mode of not pointing, the remainder of the 

line seems to deem the action meritorious— 


I count it good. 


According to the punctuation, the keeper took the linesin their worst sense, 


and the king’s life was the sacrifice. 
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BUTCHERS’ BOYS. 


Oh! it is the bonny butcher-lad 
That wears the sleeves of blue. 
HEART OF M1D-LOTHIAN. 


Burcusrs’ Boys are a race of a peculiar and highly original character : 
they are not only like no other boys, but they are like no other beings in 
the whole world. All their habits and propensities are singular, and 
isolated—‘ they have no brothers.’ The youthful aspirants to every other 
rade present certain points of resemblance to each other; there is an 
approximation in all apprentices besides. In the eleve of a shoemaker you 
may discover, more or less, the germ which experience shall mature into a 
professor of the gentle craft. A tailor’s boy is only a small edition of a 
tailor; but nothing is less like a full grown butcher than a Butcher’s Boy. 

Of all the outward insignia which distinguish the trades of England, 
none are so picturesque, so, striking, or have so irresistible a touch of 
elegance in their appearance, as those which decorate Butchers’ Boys. 
They wear no hat, but seem to court the breezes, and even the storm, 
with bare heads; that their nerves may be gladdened by the inspiring and 
invigorating effect of the free air. Lord Bacon, it is said, used to walk 
without his hat in the showers, that he might feel this bountiful influence 
of Nature descending upon him as well as upon the silent flowers. 

Who shall doubt then, that it is for as profound and as refined a reason 
that the youthful slaughterers of beef and mutton pursue the same practice ? 
They are always scrupulously clean,—shedders of blood as they are, there 
sno ‘damned spot’ upon them; there is no ‘ filthy witness’ upon their 
hands, which are as pure as those of a sacrificing priest at the unsul- 
lied altars of the ancient temples. They wear little, or oftener, no 
cravats, like Raffaelle, and Leigh Hunt, and other great men, who have 
akeen sentiment du beau, and, like them, are lovers of out-of-door enjoy- 
ments. Their coats are the colour of Hotspur’s horse, ‘a strawberry 
oan;’ and this colour is worn by none but them. Their blue sleeves and 
blue aprons give a lightness and gaiety to their appearance, which has at 
once the dashing look of a soldier, and the simplicity of acitizen. I 
have heard much of the singular beauty, and picturesque costumes of the 
Swiss pedsantry ; I do not deny that they are beautiful; I have seen them 
ill, and admired the greater part of them; but I never thought of com- 
ins them with the habiliments of a Butcher’s Boy. No! for that grace- 

independent appearance which at once announces and partakes of zeal 
hs freedom, commend me to a well-dressed Butcher’s Boy! Their 
Prange girdles and depending steels give one the idea of a ready 
ch pon, and ano less ready hand: and well recal to one’s memory the 
Pg of the feudal times. Another, and a singular characteristic 
Pr _—— Butchers’ Boys, is their crisp curling hair: and oh! it gladdens 
wo to see a lusty, rosy stripling, all ‘ redolent of joy and youth,’ 
nh a pride of his strength and privileges, walking erect beneath 
e-filled tray, while his black curled head drops gracefully against the 
Yo emg white fat of a sirloin of beef, which seems to arise on each 

“oe courting the touch, and suing to be pressed.’ 

nall the round of those manly amusements which are known to have 


No small influence in producing that spirit of inflexibility and endurance 
Q 
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BUTCHERS BOYS. 


which is a part of the character of Englishmen (however the fastidious 
may call such sports brutal) Butchers’ Boys are always foremost. Wha 
would be—I cannot check my rising triumph as I put this question— 
what would be a bull-bait, without Butchers’ Boys and their dogs? With. 
out their gladdening assistance what would be the delight of seeing 
badger drawn? Or where the pleasure of beholding Cribb’s terrier Bij) 

kill the hundred rats in five minutes ? Without Butchers’ Boys what woulda 
prize-fight be? Ora main of cocks? Or any other of those refined amus:- 
ments, which, like the grave, level all distinctions? And where the eXCiting 
endeavour to cheat each other, which mingles peers and pickpockets in one 
common mass? At all such assemblies Butchers’ Boys are the very Sir 
Clement Cottrells of the etiquette: their presence of mind, ease, and 
adroitness, most admirably qualify them for the talk, and they execute it 
with the applause, and to the delight of all beholders. Their love of jus. 
tice used to be displayed too, upon an occasion, which, by a recent act of 
the legislature, has become rare; for who could look upon the vengeful 


energy with which these young ministers of the laws hurled dead cats 


against the culprits who were condemned to the pillory, and not see that 
it proceeded from the purest love of virtue, and hatred of vice? a very 
inborn inveteracy against all evil ? 

Such are Butchers’ Boys in London; but it is in the country that they 
lead the freest and happiest lives. Frank and boon as they are every 
where, it is when relieved from the irksomeness of cities that their souls 
seem to have the most ‘ elbow-room,’ and to revel in the freedom of the 
blessed sunshine and the unchained wind. They are the best riders in 
the world; all the stories told of Arab horsemanship do not surpass—<do 
not even approach—some of the feats achieved by Butchers’ Boys. They 
can not only train a horse to do all that the skill of horses can accomplish, 
but they can make an old and a bad one forget his infirmities and vices; 
they seem, indeed, to infuse their own elastic spirits into the brutes they 
ride ; and, as if by a spell, or some potent influence, surpassing the know- 
ledge of ordinary mortals, the veriest jades emulate the fleetest and the 
best-bred coursers. There must be some magic in it, because, as soon as 
they quit the saddle, ‘the spell has lost its hold;’ it is given to no other 
man to wake the slumbering energies of the steed, and any but a But- 
cher’s Boy would be as vainly employed in trying to urge such a horse 
into a gallop as if he should essay that of the Statue in ‘ JJ Don 
Giovanni,’ or that masterpiece of bronze which bears the eloquent efligy 
of the martyred king, at Charing-Cross. 

I have seen with delight one of these rural Butchers’ Boys mount a horse, 
to purchase which twenty shillings would have been by far toolarge a sum, and 
with a basket on its withers, containing some two-hundred weight of meat 
and bone, gallop on through flood and field, turnpike-road, and green- 
lane, while the load seemed to rest as lightly upon the horse’s back as the 


rider’s ‘bosom lord upon his throne.’ Every house that such a youth 


stops at seems the more happy from his visit; the servant maids are glad- 
dened at his very si 


ght, and ‘he loves and rides away,’ like any other 
young knight, exulting at his ‘ unhoused and free condition.’ Storms may 


assail such an one, but all in vain. He heeds the rain no more mens 
duck > its torrents only give a fresher and more glossy hue to his recking 
horse’s sides, 


YY , and he goes careering on, ‘ with slackened bit and hoof 
of speed,” caring not a straw for all the showers that have fallen since 
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THE ALBUM. 


The wind blows. not against him; it might as well strive to 
ntain from its buried base, as to pluck him from his saddle. 
Who ever heard of a Butcher’s Boy being thrown ? It were a thing 
impossible. The laws of gravitation, the very bond which holds together 
the atoms of this perishable globe, seem suspended for such riders; and if 
Sir Isaac Newton had not been, as the world knows he was, rather a rash 
and short-sighted man, he would have made an exception in favour of 
Butchers’ Boys, from that which he thought an universal law. 

We would fain avoid saying more than is thrust upon us of butchers, 
_full grown butchers. They are disagreeable people, and have little 
remains of the charms of their state of boyhood; they grow too fat to 
ride; they are too busy to court the servant maids; they get rich, andare 
not seen at fights; they smoke, and drink, and send their daughters to 
boarding-schools, and their sons to academies; who can never become 
happy or good, for they are butchers’ sons, and not Butcher’s Boys. 
So much do I envy and admire the lot of Butchers’ Boys, that, if it 
were not opposed to the conditions of mortality, I can think of no greater 
felicity than that of enjoying a perpetual youth, and following their voca- 
tion. Talk of the Paradise of Mahomet! it falls into insignificance com- 
pared with theirs ; not that I would be supposed to under-rate the value of 
the sparkling night-dark eyes of the Houris, nor the ever-blooming roses 
which are to form the couches of the Moslem heroes; but what is the 
luxurious inanity of this, compared with the ever-varying enterprise and 
spirit of the life of a Burcuser’s Boy ? 


the deluge. 
root up 4 mou 





THE ALBUM. 


THE DIRGE OF WALLACE. 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


TueEy lighted a taper at dead of night, 
And chaunted their holiest hymn ; 
But her brow and her bosom were damp with affright, 
Her eye was all sleepless and dim ! 
And the lady of Elderslie wept for her lord, 
When a death-watch beat in her lonely room, 
When her curtain had shook of its own accord, 
And the raven had flapped at her window board, 
To tell of her warrior’s doom ! 


Now sing ye the death song, and loudly pray 
For the soul of my knight so dear ; 

And call me a widow this wretched day, 
Since the warning of God is here ! 

For a nightmare rides on my strangled sleep : 
The lord of my bosom is doomed to die ; 

His valorous heart they have wounded deep, 

And the blood-red tears shall his country weep, 

For Wallace of Elderslic ! 
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THE INCONSTANT’S APOLOGY. 


Yet knew not his country, that ominous hour, 
Ere the loud matin-bell was rung, 

That a trumpet of death on an English tower, 
Had the dirge of her champion sung ! 

When his dungeon-light looked dim and red, 
On the high-born blood of a martyr slain, 

No anthem was sung at his holy death-bed ; 

No weeping there was when his bosom bled— 

And his heart was rent in twain ! 


Oh, it was not thus when his oaken spear 
Was true to that knight forlorn, 
And hosts of a thousand were scattered like deer 
At the blast of the hunter’s horn; 
When he strode on the wreck of each well-fought field 
With the yellow-haired chiefs of his native land ; 
For his lance was not shivered on helmet or shield— 
And the sword that seemed fit for archangel to wield, 
Was light in his terrible hand ! 


Yet bleeding and bound, though the Wallace wight 
For his long-loved country die, 
The bugle ne’er sang to a braver knight 
Than William of Elderslie ! 
But the day of his glory shall never depart ; 
His head unentombed shall with glory be palmed ; 
From its blood-streaming altar his spirit shall start ; 


Though the raven has fed on his mouldering heart, 


A nobler was never embalmed ! 


THE INCONSTANT’S APOLOGY. 


BY THE LATE M. G. LEWIS, ESQ. 


Love, I’ve loved you passing well, 
Loved you long, and loved sincerely ; 
How I loved no tongue can tell, 
"Twas so truly, ’twas so dearly ; 
But my fond delirium o’er, 
Love, adieu ;—We’ll meet no more. 


When I owned your beauty’s sway, 
All my vows were gospel-true, love ; 
That I’m changed, no doubt, you'll say ; 
And believe me so are you, love ; 


Bloom departing, youth removed, 
You’re no more the love I loved! 
Can I still the casket prize, 


When the gem by Time is plundered ? 
Can the stalk delight mine eyes, 


Whence the rose for aye is sundered > 











AN APOLOGUE. 


These possess no charms for me, 
And, alas! are types of thee! 


‘Parting lip, and melting eye, 
Teeth of pearl, and cheeks of roses, 
Limbs that might with Paphia’s vie ; 
Bosom where delight reposes ; 
These the love I love must shew : 
Say, can you, Love? No, Love, no! 


Now in Aura’s blooming form 
Charms once yours mine eyes discover ; 
Since my soul they still can warm, 
Wherefore call me faithless lover ? 
What you were, and she is now, 
Still obtains my fervent vow. 


Still my heart remains the same ; 
Still it doats on youth and beauty : 
Still (whate’er their owner’s name) 
*Tis to them I pay my duty : 
And where’er their charms I see, 
Still their charms have charms for me. 


Chide no more then ; for I vow, 
If my heart adores a new Love, 
"Tis because she gives me now 
Joys like those I shared with you, Love. 
Loving her I still love you, 
Hark! she calls me !—Love, adieu ! 





AN APOLOGUE. 
BY T. GASPEY, ESQ. 


"Twas eight o'clock, and near the fire 
My ruddy little boy was seated, 
And with the titles of a sire 
My ears expected to be greeted. 
But vain the thought! by sleep oppressed, 
No father there the child descried ; 
His head reclined upon his breast, 
Or nodding rolled from side to side. 


* Let this young rogue be sent to bed,’ 
More I had scarce had time to say, 
When the poor urchin raised his head, 
To beg that he might longer stay. 
Refused ; away his steps he bent 
With tearful eye and aching heart, 
But claimed his playthings ere he went, 
And took up stairs his horse and cart. 
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‘AN EPIGRAM. 


Still for delay, though oft denied, 
He pleaded,—wildly craved the boon ;— 
Though past his usual hour, he cried 
At being sent to bed so soon ! 
If stern to him, his grief I shared, 
(Unmoved who sees his offspring weep ?) 
Of soothing him I half despaired ; 
When all his cares were lost in sleep. 


‘Alas, poor infant!’ I exclaimed, 
Thy father blushes now to scan, 
In all that he so lately blamed, 
The follies and the fears of man. 
The vain regret—the anguish brief, 
Which thou hast known, sent up to bed, 
Pourtrayed of man the idle grief, 
When doomed to slumber with the dead. 


And more I thought, when up the stairs 
With longing, lingering looks he crept, 
To mark of man the childish cares, 
His playthings carefully he kept. 
Thus mortals on life’s later stage, 
When nature claims their perfect breath, 
Still grasp at wealth, in pain and age, 
And cling to golden toys in death. 
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"Tis morn, and see my smiling boy 
Awakes to hail returning light ; 

To fearless laughter, boundless joy ! 
Forgot the tears of yesternight ! 

Thus shall not man forget his woe ; 
Survive of age and death the gloom ? 

Smile at the cares he knew below, 
And, renovated, burst the tomb ?* 


EPIGRAM 


©N A MUSICIAN AND DANCING MASTER WHO DECAMPED WITH THE MONEY 
SUBSCRIBED FOR A MUSICAL PUBLICATION. 


His time was quick, his touch was fleet ; our gold he nimbly fingered ; 
Alike alert with hands and feet, his movements have not lingered. 
Where lies the wonder of the case ?—a moment’s thought detects it ; 
His practice has been thorough-bass,—a chord will be his exit ! 

Yet whilst we blame his hasty flights, our censure may be rash, 

For sure in times like these ’tis right to change ones notes for cash ! 
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* This beautiful little poem report ascribes to the pen of the accomplished author of the ¢ Lollards.’ 
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REMINISCENCES OF CHILDHOOD. 


The school’s lone porch with reverend mosses grey, 
Just tells the pensive pilgrim where it lay. 

Mote is the bell that rung at peep of dawn, 
Quickening my truant feet aeross the lawn : 
Unheard the shout that rent the noontide air, 
When the slow dial gave a pause to care. 

Up springs at every step to claim a tear 

Some little friendship formed and cherished here ; 
And not the lightest leaf but trembling teems 
With golden visions and romantic dreams. 


ROGERS. 

Few things excite in my mind stronger sensations of pleasure, not unmixed 
with pain, than the recollection of those days which were spent at school. 
In order to revel in all the luxury of that melancholy which arises from 
such a mixture of conflicting feelings, I walked over, about a week ago, to 
the village, where I was first introduced to the muses. Although it is si- 
tuated within a very few miles of the metropolis, it is but little frequented 
by strangers; and is as retired, and in fact as dull, as any spot two hun- 
dred miles in the country. 

It is now ‘twenty years’ since my last ‘ breaking up day’ there; a 
period sufficient for affecting considerable change in my circle of acquaint- 
ance, without bringing me to that advanced stage of life in which a kind 
Providence, preparing us for a departure to another world, blunts our feel- 
ings to the joys and sorrows of this. 

I struck from the high road as directly as possible across some luxuriant 
meadows, which brought me to a full view at once of the old house, school- 
room, and play-ground. At one time there was not a crab-tree or black- 
berry-bush in any of the hedges surrounding these meadows, to which I 
could not have found my way in the dark; but ‘ twenty years’ will lessen 
the value of crab-apples and blackberries, and perhaps teach us to toil 
after things of no greater value. 

In one corner of the ground, a boy of my own age and myself had ‘ twenty 
years’ avo formed a garden, in size nearly twenty feet square. It was taste- 
fully laid out, and well stocked with London-pride, sun-flowers, double 
daisies, thrift, and such gay plants; part of it was devoted to the cultivation of 
lettuces, Onions, radishes, and mustard and cress. The whole was fenced 
with green pales, furnished with a well-fitting gate, bearing a stout padlock, 
for the exclusion of the of woados. And from this may be inferred that my 
partner and myself were ‘ persons of no small consideration’ in the school. 
Our joint stock of money and ingenuity enabled us moreover to provide a 
rural table and benches; about these we planted four young fruit trees, 
Which, when interwoven at the top, formed a kind of arbour. Wealso con- 
inived to have what we called a_fish-pond, and on either side of our garden 
gate we planted a young and slender poplar.. To our arbour on half-holi- 
days we retired, to treat our friends with bread and butter, and sallad of 
ourown growing. In order to do things handsomely, we occasionally 
added a little ale, smuggled into our magisterial territory from our neigh- 
bour’s of the < Bear,’—ale bad enough, in fact, but to us nectar, perhaps be- 
Cause contraband. There we played flute duets ; our instruments, to be sure, 
Were not always exactly in tune, and we cared almost as little for ¢ime in 
Music as in other things; but we were the Nicholsons of the school. How 
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sweetly were our afternoons thus passed! without care, and full of health 
our pleasures. were perfectly unalloyed. | 

The first object that struck me at this end of the ‘ twenty years,’ ya 
my group of fruit-trees, ragged, deformed, and so increased in dimension; 
that were my table and benches still in existence, they could not occupy 
their ancient place. My poplars (for I cannot help calling them minp 
even now) are, as my good grandmamma used, at each succeeding vacation 
to say of me, ‘ grown out of all knowledge.’ My palisades, gate, parterres 
and fish-pond, have ceased to be; and I was half inclined to quarrel with 
one or two urchins who were playing within my bounds. 

On casting round my eye, I saw every where something to revive the 
recollection of some formerly important occurrence. There was the win- 
dow, for jumping out of which, I received my last caning ;—there were the 
yew trees, into which I have often climbed for their berries, (sweet, because 
forbidden fruit) ;—there, the paling beneath them, on which I once sus- 
pended myself, through too much hurry in descending, to avoid the birch- 
threatening eye of our pedagogue ;—there was the furrow worn in the turf 
by our cricket matches ;—there the ditch which afforded us in wintera 
good slide, and, indeed, many a tumble too ;—there was the narrow pass, 
(named by us Thermopyle) between the house and the school-room, which 
I have often defended with a handful of Greeks against all the rest of the 
school under a mimic Xerxes ;—there was the garden, where I used to 
assist, in his horticultural labours, the good Emigré, who, at the same time, 
taught us French, and afforded us a bright example of patience and kindly 
feeling. In that school-room I first made pot-hooks and hangers ; and I yet 
remember (as I presume was intended) the strapping which was bestowed 
on me for laughing’ at my master’s (to me novel) observation, that I had 
dog’s-eared my book. In one corner we made our Guy Fawkes’ fire ;— 
and behind the hedge we settled our differences by single combat, but, 
Heaven be praised! with less mischievous weapons than those employed by 
persons of maturer years. 

If I could but have forgotten what I have lost since those halcyon days, 
my musings would have been indeed delicious, but it has been my lot to 
become the survivor of almost all my youthful friends. My brother gar- 
dener, my chief antagonist in war, my solitary class-fellow in Greek, my bed- 
fellow,—all are gone. The school-room is now set to the parish-ofiicers, 
for the use of paupers;—the great garden is a waste ;—and the house 
scarcely habitable. Never, without necessity, will I again revisit that spot ! 

It was impossible for me, however, though with a swelling heart, to 
avoid taking a farewell of the village church. I have seen its gray tower ! 
hope for the last time. The first grave-board on which my eyes rested bore 
the name of the old one-eyed parish-clerk, whose blind side bore the brunt 
of many a harmless prank from us. A little farther on lie the iron-fenced 
remains of the squire of the parish, who always took the curate home to 
dine with him, on Sundays, in his carriage, and who often showered gin- 

gerbread-nuts among us. Close by lies farmer Jones; and honoured be 
his memory ! for he once bestowed on us twelve large faggots to add to our 
bonfire, beside a famous pole for the more signal suspension of the great 
ang Near farmer Jones lies Gabriel, the barber; I remember him 
rom having slipped a lighted squib into his gaping boot on the same occa- 
sion. And there lies Mr. Dickenson, the half-cracked surgeon, who, to 
our unvarying question—‘ what’s the best thing for the stomach-ache, 
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doctor?’ as in 
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variably answered—‘a slice of hot plumb-pudding applied in- 
vardly, you young rogue !’ A little chat with the present sexton enabled 
me to take my old place in the gallery, where I recognised my own initials, 
which I had carved during divine service, and for which offence I was com- 

lied to learn the 119th Psalm, every word of which I can now repeat. In 
my mind’s eye I saw once more the pretty Miss 5. ; and I again turned from 
the pew she used to occupy, in the eager expectation of seeing my father 
enter the door-way, on hisSunday visit to me, with news from dulce domum. 

I could not proceed with my recollections ; I could not forget the sum of 
the griefs, the deprivations, and the errors of ‘twenty years.’ On such 
occasions they appear as foreground objects, while the gratifications which 
rendered them tolerable are lost in the distance. 

But whilst we deplore the mistakes and errors of the years that are past, 
should we not reflect that those who have yet ‘ twenty years’ to live, are, 
with respect to the future, young? Ought we not, with our experience 
of the past, to begin, as we are permitted to do, to live afresh? Is it not 
our duty to remember, that if we seriously endeavour to rectify what has 
been wrong in our conduct, we are as one of those ‘ little ones,’ and that 
our course is yet before us? With such considerations, a review of our 
early years, and of subsequent occurrences, cannot fail of being useful ; 


and with these sentiments I will conclude my ‘ Reminiscences of Childhood!’ 
Z. 





FAME. 


Is fame the fallen hero’s lot 
On Waterloo’s ensanguined plain ? 
Its sweetest flower, ‘ Forget me not,’ 
Pleads for the dead in yain. 
There many a gallant soldier lies 
Whose name—whose tale no tongue imparts, 
Whose memory lives but in the sighs 
That steal from broken hearts. 


Or is the wreath-enwoven bay 
Above the grave of Genius hung ? 
Inmortal is each magic lay 
And minstrel’s name who sung ? 
The strain may live on Fame’s bright page, 
But ah, how oft unknown for whom! 
Fadeless and fresh, from age to age, 
Her greenest garlands bloom !— 


Then vainly was this longing given 
Of future praise to be the theme ; 
The wish—unless it point to heaven, 
On earth is but a dream. 
To eyes that sleep in darkness drear 
What ’vails the blessed light of day ? 
Or music warbled on the ear 
That cannot list the lay. 
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ON THE BURNING OF HINDOO WIDOVWs. 


A late number of the Oriental Herald contains an extremely interestin 
article upon this subject, the object of which is to shew that these hornble 
sacrifices are not, as they have so frequently been represented, purely volun, 
tary; although the latest returns of the average number of women who 
are burned on the funeral piles of their husbands are two per diem. The 
last parliamentary report upon this subject is, it states, false and decep- 
tive. It asserts that the sacrifices which it enumerates were ‘ volun. 
tary,’—that the widow was burnt ‘of her own free accord;’ or to makeit 
stronger, ‘of her own free will and accord;’—and this falsehood is 
repeated over and over again more than adozen times. Now what is the 
fact? The widow is built into, or fastened down upon the pile by means 
of weights, ropes, and levers, so as to be cut off from that retreat which he 
own superstition, dark and bloody as it is, has mercifully left open to her, 
The shasters have prescribed the rites by which, if she choose to draw back, 
she may be restored to her family and caste, and her broken vow expiated, 
But this door of escape, strange to say, the British government has now 
suffered to be closed against her. Among the numerous cases detailed in 
the Indian newspapers, the most horrible was one which occured at Poonah 
in September. The woman, on feeling the torture of the fire, threw 
herself from the flames, and the European gentlemen present extinguished 
her burning clothes by plunging her in the water.. She complained that 
the pile, from being badly constructed, consumed her so slowly that she 
could not endure the pain. When her inhuman relations saw her shrinking 
back from it, they laid hold of her and placed her upon it by force, and 
held her there, striking her with logs of wood, till they were driven away 
by the flames. She then escaped a second time, burst through her mur- 
derers, and, to assuage her torture, plunged herself into the water, her 
skin being by this time almost entirely scorched off her body. On this, 
the miscreants tried to drown her, but were prevented, and the wretched 
woman, having lingered till next day, died in the hospital! But for the 
accidental presence of several English gentleman, (Major Taylor, Lieuts. 
Morley, Apthorpe, Cooke, Swanson, Mr. Lloyd, and others,) who made 
it known through the newspapers, and attested the facts beyond dispute, 
this also would have been set down as a voluntary suttee, or perhaps never 
have been heard of at all. As it was, the evidence of the native officers, 
who were present officially, went to prove, in contradiction to these six gen- 
tlemen, that the woman’s continuance in the fire was perfectly spontaneous, 
and that she was saved from it against her will! After such a glaring fact, 
what reliance can be placed on these reports ? Whocan doubt that the 
native officers of our government are bribed to countenance, and justify by 
perjury, if necessary, these diabolical scenes? According to the evl- 
dence of Major Taylor, and the other gentlemen above-named, these 
native officers were the very persons who encouraged the murderers to pro- 
ceed, otherwise the deed would not have been accomplished. When the 
gentlemen would have prevented it, they said ‘ it was the custom to burn 
women when they attempted to escape;’ and that the Brahmins ‘ had per 
mission from the collector, Sahib, to carry on the suttee.? No one could 
venture to interrupt a murder committed under the sanction of such high 
authorities. Thus the presence of the police has a pernicious rather than a 
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ney, and the present mode of interference by licensing 


| beneficial tender 
| regular suttees, instead of preventing even irregular ones, is supposed to 


‘ystify them all. " 
| shone case, were a sister was sacrificed with the body of the 


deceased instead of a wife, the father was prosecuted for preparing and 
setting fire to the pile, and sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment ; but 
the highest judicial authorities in Bengal, to whom the case was ultimately 
referred, decided that there was nothing in the act to bring it within the 
charge of murder. What, then, is murder, if any female whatever whether 
wife, or sister, or daughter, may be burnt to death innocently? In other 
cases, children of twelve, thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen years of age, have 
frequently been sacrificed, although sixteen is declared to be the legal 
. but still the murderers escape entirely, or are subjected merely to 
some slight punishment, as, a trifling fine, or a few months’ imprisonment, 
just enough to give them the merit of suffering for religion’s sake. 
In many cases the police officers know nothing of the matter until it is 
over; and as the perpetrators are under no obligation to give previous 
intimation of their intentions, they only do so when they wish to have the 
formal license and sanction of government for their barbarity. 
The returns of the number of women sacrificed during the years 1817, 
1818, 1819, 1820, 1821, 1822, and 1823, in the different districts of 


India are as follow : 





Years . + « « 1817.| 1818.} 1816.} 1820.| 1821.} 1822./ 1823. 





428 | 533 | 388 | 337 | 364 | 300 | 309 
14 ] ll 33 33 28 28 31 
52 58 55 51 52 45 40 

25 21 12 22 13 
49 57 40 42 69 70 49 
19 13 17 20 15 16 12 

103 | 137 92 1103 | 114 | 102 | 121 


Calcutta Division. . . 
ee a se 

Dacca l)ivision . . . 
Moorshedabad Division. 
Patna Division . . . 
Bareilly Division. . . 
Benares Division. . . 


Total Bengal Presidency. .| 707 | 839 | 650 | 607 | 654 | 583 | 575 
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There is one light more under which this question ought to be viewed. 
The miserable situation of Hindoo females, after the death of their hus- 
bands, is, in reality, the strongest inducement to commit suicide. From 
being the female head of the family, they fall at: once into a state of 
wretched dependence on their sons and’ daughters-in-law, of whom they 
become drudges or slaves, and are treated with the utmost contumely. 
The government may remedy this crying evil, without interfering with any 
religious practice. It may make a law, assigning every widow a sufficient 
maintenance proportionate to the means of the family, and independent of 
those who keep her now in a state of abject servility. Shall we be told 
here again, that government cannot interfere with the rights of property, 
orthe laws of succession ?—although it has appropriated: to itself nine- 
tenths of the net produce of the soil, and, in a few years, made a complete 
revolution of almost all the property throughout the country. 

While such is the miserable fate of Indian females, of even the highest 
rank, when they have the misfortune to survive their husbands, with what 
feelings of dismay must women of humbler circumstances look forward to 
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the period when the death of their betrothed shall expose them to the suffer. 
ings and persecutions of widowhood; for to whom shall they look fy, 
relief, when persons so far their superiors despair of finding protection: 
And can we be surprised that Hindoo females are driven to seek death a; 
the only refuge from their miseries ? 
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EVENING THOUGHTS. 


I. 


Se a a 


*Twas eve; the lengthening shadows of the oak 
And weeping birch, swept far adown the vale ; 
And nought upon the hush and stillness broke, 
Save the light whispering of the spring-tide gale, 
In distance dying ; and the measured stroke 
Of woodmen at their toil ; the feeble wail 
Of some lone stock-dove, soothing, as it sank 
On the lulled ear its melody that drank. 
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Il. 


The Sun had set; but his expiring beams 
Yet lingered in the west, and shed around _ 
Beauty and softness o’er the woods and streams, - 
With coming night’s first tinge of shade embrowned. 
The light clouds mingled, brightened with such gleams 
Of glory, as the seraph-shapes surround, 
That in the visions of the good descend, 
And o’er the couch of sorrow seem to bend. ° 


IIT. 


There are emotions in that grateful hour 
Of twilight and serenity, which steal 
Upon the heart with more than wonted power, 
Making more pure and tender all we feel,— 
Softening its very core, as doth the shower 
The thirsty glebe of summer.—We reveal 
More in such hours of stillness, unto those 
We love, than years of passion could disclose. 


IV. 


The heavens look down on us with eyes of love, 
And earth itself looks heavenly ; the sleep 

Of Nature is around us, but above 
Are beings that eternal vigils keep. 

"Tis sweet to dwell on such, and deem they strove 
With sorrow once, and fled from crowds to weep 

In loneliness, as we, perchance, have done; 

And sigh to win the glory they have won! 
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EVENING THOUGHTS. 


V. 


"Ts sweet to mark the sky’s unrufiled blue 
Fast deepening into darkness, as the rays 
Of lingering eve die fleetly, and a few 
Stars of the brightest beam illume the haze, 
Like woman’s eye of loveliness seen through 
The veil that shadows it in vain ;—Wwe gaze 
In mute and stirless transport, fondly listening, 
As there were music in its very glistening. 


VI. 


’Tis thus in solitude ; but sweeter far 
By those we love, in that all-softening hour, 
To watch with mutual eyes each coming star, 
And the faint moon-rays streaming through our bower 
Of foliage, wreathed and trembling as the car 
Of night rolls duskier onward, and each flower 
And shrub that droops above us, on the sense 
Seems dropping fragrance more and more intense ! 


* 


VII. 


Oh love! undying and etherial love ! 
Thou habitant of heaven strayed to earth ! 
Thou boon of the Beneficent above, 
To worlds, that, void of thee, were worlds of dearth ° 
Soft as thy Cytherean mother’s dove— 
As thy own Psyche bright-eyed from thy birth ; 
Poets might feign, or priests of old conceive thee, 
And heathen maids delightedly believe thee ! 


VIII. ' 


But not in leafy haunts and hushed retreats 
Enthusiasts fondly consecrate as thine; 

Not where, with smile and sparkle, nature greets 
The adoring gaze, alone is reared thy shrine :— 

Lips cling to lips—the full heart fondly beats— 
From Ajut’s icy regions to the line— 

Roam where we may, thy rapt emotions start, 

The bliss to meet—the agony to part! 


J. G. G. 
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MURDER PREVENTED BY THE INTERPOSITION OF 
PROVIDENCE. 


Tux following singular narrative, written down at the dictation of one 
of the parties, presents, if true, one of the most extraordinary instances 
of the interposition of Providence we ever remember to have heard of. |t 
purports to be the narrative of a remarkable adventure, which befell James 
Dickinson and Jane Fearon, two members of the Society of Friends, who 
were travelling on a religious mission through Scotland many years ago, 
and is derived from a work, the circulation of which, is limited entirel 

to Quakers. The account is defective in some particulars, but, as its authors 
were well known to have been incapable of any misrepresentation, the story 
has been, and is still implicitly believed, by the respectable class of persons 
to which they belonged. The language, although quaint, is characteristic, 
and we have, therefore, been induced to give it exactly as we find it. Its 


simple and unexaggerated tone will go far to secure it the belief of our 
readers. 





James Dickinson and Jane Fearon had travelled the whole of a very 
rainy day, when, evening coming un, they inclined to stop at a little pub- 
lic-house, in order to lodge there that night; but a guide they had hired, 
discovered, as far as they could understand his Scotch manners and dialect, 
his unwillingness for them to stay there ; informing them there was a place, 
about three miles further, where they might conveniently lodge, and whither 
he wanted to go; and that if they stayed, he would go on himself. But 
they being wet and weary, concluded to stay ; so, discharging the guide, he 
went forward, being only hired for the day. 

After they had been a short time in the house, their minds were struck 
with a painful apprehension that the people of the inn had a design upon 
their lives ; and notwithstanding they behaved to them with apparent kind- 
ness and attention, their apprehension continued and increased. On the 
woman helping Jane Fearon to a piece of pie, and urging her to eat it, 
these words struck her mind: ‘ She intends to serve thee otherwise before 
ee: Jane, believing the pie to be filled with human flesh, could not 

Ste it. 

There was another woman or two in the same room with them, who 
appeared to belong to the house; the Friends also saw three men in and 
about the house, who were frequently in the same room observing them ; 
but in what capacity these men were, or what proper business or employ- 
ment they had there, they could form no judgment. 

Jane Fearon also heard the men say one to another, ‘ They have good 
horses, and good bags.’ To which another added, ‘ Aye, and good 
clothes.’ The lonely situation of the house, and these appearances, which 
the painful feelings attending their minds led them to observe, tended to 
increase the apprehensions they had of these people’s wicked designs, which 
the friends endeavoured to conceal from each other ; each concluding not 
to discourage the other. 

James Dickinson having seen the horses taken care of, and their sad- 
dies taken off, inquired for beds; and they were shewn into a room 
wherein were two beds. After shutting the door, Jane sat down on the 
bed-side, being no longer able to conceal her terror, burst into tears, saying, 
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these people have a design to take our lives.’ Upon which, 


Bad > walking sometime across the room, came towards her and 
} ’ 


said: ‘ They have mischief in their hearts, but I hope the Lord will pre- 
rve our lives.’ He also endeavoured to encourage Jane; and, after a 

oe said, ‘ I hope the Lord will deliver us, but if so we must fly.’ 

Upon this, Jane replied; ‘ Alas! how can we fly! or whither shall 


: kd 
be taking the candle, and carefully examining the 


Then James Dickinson , ; 
room, discovered a door, which he opened; and, on searching, perceived 


apair of back stone stairs that led to the outside of the house. Upon 
this discovery, putting off their shoes, they went softly down, leaving the 
candle burning in the room. - On going down stairs, James saw, through an 
open place in the stairs, a woman with a large knife in her hand. 

After running for a considerable time, they met with an out-building, 
into which they went ; but when they had stopped there a few minutes, James 
Dickinson said to Jane Fearon, ‘ We are not safe here; we must proceed 
further :’ to which Jane replied ; ‘I am so weary, I think I cannot go any 
further :’ but James pointing out the necessity, she endeavoured, and they 
ran again till they came to a river near the south coast. 

On going a short distance along the side of it, they came to a bridge; but 
on their attempting to go over it, James Dickinson felt a presentiment in 
hismind and said, ‘ We must not go over this bridge, but must go further 
up the river side ;” which they did, and then sat down. After some time, 
James Dickinson grew uneasy, and said, ‘ We are not safe here, we must 
wade through tue river.’ 

Jane Fearon replied, ‘ Alas! how can we cross it, knowing not its 
depth ?’ also adding, ‘ Rather let us wait here, and see what they are 
permitted to do. It will be better for them to take our lives, than for us to 
drown ourselves ;’ apprehending the river to be exceedingly deep. 

James replied, ‘Fear not, I will go before thee:’ upon which they 
entered, and got safe through. Walking onwards some distance, they 
came toasand-bank. Here again sitting down, James said to Jane Fearon, 
Iam not yet easy, we must go further :’ upon which Jane said, ‘ Well, I 
must go by thy faith; I know not what to do.’ 

Then proceeding a little further, they found another sand-bank, wherein 
was a Cavity, where they satdown. After awhile, James said, ‘1 am now 
easy, and believe we are here perfectly safe; and fee! in my heart a song of 
thanksgiving and praise.’ 

Jane replied, ‘I am so far from that, I cannot so much as say, the 
Lord have mercy upon us.’ 

When they had been here some time, they heard the noise of some 
people on the other side of the river ; upon which James Dickinson finding 
oe alarmed, and thence fearing they should be discovered, softly said, 
Re lives depend upon our silence.’ “Then attentively hearkening, they 
— them frequently say, ‘Seek them, Keeper ;’ and believed they were 

i they had seen at the house, accompanied by a dog; that the dog 
relusing to go over the bridge, had followed the scent of their feet up the 
river side to the place they crossed. 

K Stopping at this place, the people again repeatedly cried: ‘ Seek them 

Seper: which they not only heard, but saw the people with a lantern. 
: ey also heard one of them say they had crossed the river; upon which 

nother replied, ‘ That’s impossible, unless the d—1I took them over, for 
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the river is brink full.’ After wearying themselves a considerable time ; 
their search, they went away; and James Dickinson and Jane Fearon a 
them no more. 

When day light appeared, they saw a man ona high hill at some distance 
looking about him every way, apparently with an intent of discoverins 
something, and they apprehended it was them. 

They continued quiet in their retreat, till some time after sunrise; whey 
upon taking a view of their situation, they discovered, that under the firs 
sand bank from whence they removed, they could have been seen from the 
other side of the river; and that the place they continued in, shaded them 
from being seen on the opposite side, which they had been insensible of, 
as they could not make the observation the night before. 

Upon considering what they should do to recover their horses, saddle 
bags, &c. James said: ‘I incline to go to the house.’ But Jane proposed to 
go to a neighbouring town, in order to get assistance to go with them to the 
house; to which James Dickinson replied, that the town from whence 
assistance was likely to be procured was about ten miles off; that they were 
strangers; their reasons for taking’ such precaution in returning to the 
house, implied a high charge which they might not be able to prove; that 
thence occasion might be taken to throw them into prison by magistrates; 
and might more dispose the civil power to seek occasion against them, than 
to search into the cause of their complaints, or redress their wrongs.’* 

Jane still hesitating, James said: ‘1 still incline to return to the house, 
fully believing our clothes, bags, &c. will be ready for us without our 
being asked a question, and that the people we saw last night, we shall 
see no more.’ 

Jane remarked: ‘I dare not go back.’ James replied: ‘ Thou mayest 
Jane safely ; for I have seen that which never failed me.’ Upon which they 
returned to the house, and found their horses standing in the stable, and 
their bags upon them; their clothes dried and ready to put on; and saw no 
person but on old woman sitting in a nook by the fire side, whom they did 
not remember to have seen the night before. They asked her what they had 
to pay, discharged it, and proceeded on their journey. 

_ Some time after, James travelling that way, made some inquiry respect- 
ing the people of the inn; and was informed that upon some occasion 
they had been taken up, and the house searched ; that a quantity of men 
and women’s apparel: was found in some parts of the house, also a great 


number of human bones; that some of the people were executed, and the 


place ordered to be pulled down, which remained, when he saw it, a heap 
of rubbish. 


ring 





——— 


* It would seem from the passage that the period to whi : time during 
the life of George Fox, this founder of the Society of insbsede nan far. er 
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THE MERRY WIVES OF MADRID. 


A SPANISH STORY.* 


No sooner was Senora Clara, the wife of the painter, acquainted with 
the success of her friend’s stratagem, than she, too, began to make 
preparations for the execution of her own scheme, nothing doubting but 
that, if it worked well, she should bear away the prize from both her com- 

titors. The first step she took in furtherance of her plans, was to cause a 

false door to be made to the entrance of her house, upon sucha principle 
that it could be substituted for the old one at avery short notice. The new 
loor having been brought home at night, with great secresy, duly furnished 
with the necessary appendages of locks, bolts, and hinges, was carefullv 
stowed away in a cellar until it should be wanted. She next communicated 
to her brother the nature of the trick she meditated, and having obtained ; 
not only his entire approval, but also his consent to co-operate with her, 
secreted him, with two or three of his companions, in the garret. About 
two hours after she had matured her plans, Fabricio, for such was the 
painter’s name, returned home for the evening, leaving his apprentices at 
the monastery to grind colors for the ensuing day, in order to save time; 
for he had stipulated that his painting should be exhibited in a finished 
stateon Easter-day, which was how very near at hand. Clara received 
him with unusual kindness, and after supper they retired to rest, in order 
that the painter might be able to rise and repair to his work in good time 
the next morning. They slept soundly until just as.the clock was striking 
the midnight hour, when Clara began to scream with extreme violence, and 
declare that she was positively dying. ‘ My dear Fabricio,’ said she, ‘ get 
ee if you love me, and fetch my confessor, for my last hour is 
at hand,’ ? 

Her husband, scarcely half awake, begged to know what was the matter ; 
but all:the answer he could extract, was a renewal of her. entreaties that he 
would procure for her a confessor, and the most solemn asseverations that 
she was actually at the point of death. Her cries soon brought her niece, 
vho lived with her in the capacity of a servant, to her bedside. This young 
damsel, having -chafed her mistress’s stomach with hot towels without 
dleet, malled as much wine, with cinnamon and other spices, as would have 
rured-all the cholics in Madrid for an entire twelvemonth. It was, how- 
Wer; nO part of Senora Clara’s intention to be cured too hastily, and she, 
cane. continued to scream and rave to so outrageous a degree, that 
abricio was at length reluctantly compelled to get out of bed. 

_ Ashe attributed his wife’s illness to her having eaten sallad for supper, 

Or he knew that vinegar was but too apt to disagree with her, he began, 

instead of sympathizing with her in her sufferings, to rate her soundly for 

“t unprudence. 

To this appeal Senora Clara replied in a very weak tone of voice: ‘ Alas! 
dear, it is of no use to reproach me now for what cannot be helped. In- 

id of Wasting your time in idle complaints, employ itin summoning my 
Confessor, for | assure you I have only a few moments longer to live. Go 


bee 


trst, however, to my purse, Juana, for, as she is well acquainted with my 





* Concluded from page 66 of our last Number. 
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constitution, she is the most likely to be of service to me in my present ¢ 

tressing emergency.’ ‘My dear love,’ rejoined the painter, “your nurse " 
lately removed from her lodging in this neighbourhood, and is gone t ir 
at the other end of Madrid, in the F uencarnal, which is, at least, as ve 3 
know, two good hours’ walk from this. You must be aware also ‘a ; 
are now in the depth of winter, and if the gutters and waterspouts do 
strangely belie the night, it is raining as if heaven and earth Would 
come together.’ He was proceeding to give several other reasons why he 
did not consider it expedient to set out on the expedition upon which he 


was ordered, when his consort cut him short by complaining: bitterly of his 
brutal insensibility. * I know what you want, you vile assassin,’ continued 
she, ‘ you want to be the death of your unfortunate wife, in order that 
you may take up with another. Get into bed again at your peril; forif| 
die, I will swear, with my latest breath, that you have mixed poison with my 
sallad.’ ‘ My dear wife,’ said the painter, ‘I would have you remember 
that the cholic is no excuse whatever for calumny ; and if you drive me to 
extremities, it will be strange if I do not contrive to transfer your pains 
from your stomach to your shoulders.’ < You strike my aunt! You had 
better not, sir,’ cried the maid. ‘ Just touch a hair of her head, and! 
will scratch twice five runnels in your face with my nails, which, &. 
Ursula be praised, have not been pared for these six weeks.’ 

This interruption did but add fuel to the fiery wrath of the painter, andhe 
was exploring the corners of the room for a stick wherewith to chastise the 
girl’s impertinence, when his wife renewed her outcries in the most clamor- 
ous manner, screaming and calling upon Juana and her confessor, and 
protesting that she was expiring from the effects of poison, administered to 
her by her husband! The poor painter began at length to be seriously 
apprehensive of the consequences to himself, if his wife should die with so 
extraordinary a declaration in her mouth, and therefore, having ap- 
peased her by alternate entreaties and caresses, took a lantern, and 
wrapping himself carefully in his cloak, sallied out into the street ina 
shower of rain which penetrated to his skin before he had proceededa 
hundred yards. All that he knew of his errand was, that Juana now 
resided in the Fuencarnal, but in a heavy shower of rain, an hour after 
midnight, it was not likely that he would meet with many people to direct him 
to the residence of a poor old woman, of whom he could give no better 
account than that she lived at the bottom of a street, at least a milein 
length. Whilst he was cursing the day on which he became a husband, 
and disturbing the whole neighbourhood with his inquiries, his afflicted wife 
was on her part scarcely less active. No sooner was the painter fairly out 
of the house than Senora Clara called down her brother and his friends 
from the garret, and in a few minutes the old door disappeared from its 
ne. and the new one, differently constructed, was fixed upon its hinges. 

; er the gateway they then proceeded to hang the bush, the usual appendage 
of a Spanish house of entertainment, with a large sign-board appended 
ther eto, upon which was painted a dolphin, with the following motto under- 
— it: ‘The Dolphin Inn; good entertainment for man and mule. 

a next sent for a party of her friends of both sexes, according to appoint- 


ment, and having partaken of an excellent su ioli itars 
o_o pper, the violins and guit 
struck up a brisk air, and they began to dance with infinite spirit and hilarity. 


In the mean time the pai in 
the painter had travelled up the whole length of the Fu 
encarnal without having been able to obtain any information as to the object 
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search, and had just reached the corner of the stréet in which he 

: of “ ein deep in mud and water, and with his patience completely ex- 
liv ted, when, looking towards his own house, the noise of the revelry 

— Laaret upon his astonished ear. He was fully aware that the sounds 

= s own dwelling, but so unaccountable did the circum- 


d from hi 
roceede that he began half to doubt the evidence of his senses, 


stance appear to him, thé . 
and held up his lantern in order that he might reconnoitre the premises at 


his leisure. His astonishment may be better conceived than expressed, 
when the light revealed to him the Bush and the Dolphin, swinging to and 
fo over the door. He stood for some minutes like one entranced. He 
next began to scrutinize the appearance of all the other houses in the 
neighbourhood, but found that they had undergone no alteration. He then 
re-perused, syllable by syllable, the name of the street, which was carved in 
large capitals, against the corner house. Every thing was in its proper place, 
andeven his own abode did not seem to have diverged either to the right or 
left a single inch; but then there was the sign of a Dolphin over the door ! 

He pinched and slapped himself with considerable violence, to convince 

himself that he was awake, and having satisfied himself on this head, began 

to suspect that drunkenness had something to do with what he considered 
thedisorganization of his optics. Recollecting, however, that he had not 
touched a beaker of wine for some days, he came to the conclusion, that 
his intellects were not impaired by intoxication, and that the strange altera- 
tions before him had been the work of some demon of witchcraft. Anxious 
to penetrate the mystery as far as was possible, he employed the knocker of 
the door with so much diligence that the heads of half the people in the 
neighbourhood were immediately popped out of their windows in their night- 
caps, for the purpose of inquiring the cause of so unprecedented a tumult. 
Although drenched to the skin by the torrents that poured down upon him 
from the eaves and spouts, the painter was determined to persevere, taking 
care to increase each time the force of his application to the knocker, so 
that the music grewlouder and louder. At length a man (to all appear- 
ance the ostler of the inn), thrust a shock head out of an upper window, 
exclaiming ‘ There is no room here, my friend, march about your busi- 
ness, andmake a little less disturbance, or by St. Jerome, I will furnish you 
with something for your night-cap that will not increase the comforts of 
your situation.’ 

‘I want no room but my own,’ rejoined Fabricio, ‘andI should be 
very glad to know by what right you refuse me entrance into my own 
house, and be hanged to you.’ 

The ostler was, however, inexorable, and having damned our hero for a 
drunkard or a madman, hastily closed the window, whilst the dancing 
and music within appeared to recommence with redoubled energy. The 
painter devoted himself in turn to every saint in the calendar, imploring 
‘ssistance in his present extraordinary dilemma ; but they were all equally 
deafto hisintreaties. The rain still continued to descend in torrents, 
the east-wind was cutting him in two, and the candle of his lantern was 
expiring in its socket, when, out of all patience, he once more renewed his 
application to the knocker with more energy and determination than ever. 

‘ Boy,’ exclaimed a hoarse voice in the passage, ‘ fetch me a cudgel, and 
Iwill let fall some pretty considerable thwacks upon that tiresome rascal’s 
shoulders,’ Thereupon the door opened, and a servant, armed with a 
formidable bludgeon, rushed into the street. 
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‘Confound you!’ said he to the painter, ‘ for a fool, will 
an answer. Have you not been repeatedly informed that the 
and that there is no room for you ?’ 

The painter persisted that it was his own house, and had descended fr 
father to son for upwards of acentury. ‘ Did not,’ pursued he, ‘my “i 
tor, Jerome Fabricio, build it? And was it not left to me by my a 
father, Nicholas, of blessed memory, at his decease ?’ ‘ What trash is this 
about Jerome, and Nicholas, and Fabricio ?’ said the man. ‘ Why, I repeat, 
rejoined the painter, ‘that they were my ancestors. I aman artist, well 
known and respected in Madrid, and my wife’s name is Clara. I trust you 
have not metamorphosed her intoa bar-maid with your abominable sorceries,’ 

‘ Come, come,’ rejoined the fellow, ‘ every body knows that this is the 
Dolphin Tavern, and though I say it, there is not a more comfortable inn 
throughout Madrid. I have lived here with our good landlord, Pedro Mon. 
dragon and his wife Catilina, man and boy, for these last sixteen years, and 
I think it is time I should know to whom the house belongs. Were it not 
that I entertain some compassion for the miserable condition to which your 
drunkenness has reduced you, I would soon thrash the wine out of your 
doublet for you, and teach you how to knock people up in the dead of the 
night, and pretend to mistake their domiciles for your own.’ 

The speaker then shut the door in the painter’s face, who seeing no 
prospect of further parley, once more set out, in the dark, upon his tra- 
vels, and stumbling and plunging at every step among the deep cavities 
of one of the worst paved towns in Europe, directed his course to the 
house of his excellent friend Senor Agraz. It was three o’clock in the 
morning ere he arrived before the old gentleman’s residence. After he 
had plied the knocker with his wonted assiduity and energy, Senor Agraz 
threw up his window, and having acertained that the applicant for admis- 
sion was no other than his acquaintance the painter, hastened down stairs 
to admit him, conceiving, as it was natural he should, that some appalling 
calamity must have befallen him; but when an explanation had taken place, 
he could only attribute the absurd rhodomontade of the painter to the too 
potent fumes of the good wine of Yepres, or St. Martin, to both of which 
he was notoriously partial. He accordingly assisted him to take off his 
wet clothes, and then put him into a comfortable bed. 

_Fabricio had no sooner quitted the Calle de Lavapies than his wife, 
with the aid of her friends, set herself industriously to work to restore the 
house to its former appearance ; and having taken down the sign, replaced 
the street-door, and dismissed her guests, retired to rest, her fingers 
aching with clattering the castanets, her feet wearied with dancing, and 
her sides sore with the laughter in which she had indulged. 

At an early hour the next morning the painter returned home, accom- 
nN by Senor Agraz, whom he had at length half persuaded of the truth 
_ ine tale, and who was extremely curious to ascertain its authenticity. 

‘ ever, when they found every thing in its usual situation, and no signs 
whatever of the metamorphoses which. had. been described by Fabricio, he 
began to revile him as an incorrigible drunkard; whilst the astounded 
wesc on his part, wished that he might be burned. for a Jew and 4 

eretic, if some accursed wizard had not contrived the illusion for the 
express purpose of driving him out of his senses. 


They knocked, and the door was immed; aaa 
dressed, and in her night-cap, was immediately opened by the niece, h 
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uncle,’ said she, as soon as she beheld the painter, 
behaviour. Here have you left your wife in excruciat- 
dnight, and you now come home at ten o’clock in the 
neoncerned as if nothing at all had been the 


«Upon my word 


« this is very pretty De 
nce ml 


ing pain ever Sl 
poe as cool and u 
ma Bridget, my dear,’ answered the painter, ‘ if you only knew what I 
have suffered since I went out in search of Juana and my wife’s confessor, 
ss pity me from the bottom of your heart. We must 


ld, I am sure, 
ri this house forthwith, for it is undoubtedly the resort of fiends and 


magicians.” : ae h 

«A pretty fellow you are for a messenger, vociferated his wife, who 
now joined the party, en chemise, with a stuff petticoat wrapped around her 
shoulders; ‘ how comes it that you are so dry withal, and what company 
have you been keeping the livelong night? Do not expect that your 
friend’s intercession will avail you. I tell you once for all, that I am de- 
termined to apply fora divorce. I have had quite enough of husbands for 
the present; and as I have no inclination to have my sallad seasoned with 
arsenic again, I shall certainly apply to our neighbour Perez to draw outa 
deed of separation.’ 

‘Be quiet, Clara,’ exclaimed old Agraz, ‘ poor Fabricio is entirely 
guiltless of any offence; but some infernal wizard seems to have enchanted 
you—certainly not with each other—or you would not amuse your friends 
with these perpetual broils.’ 

‘ My dear,’ interrupted the unlucky painter, ‘ be pleased to listen to the 
narrative of what I have undergone, before you proceed to complain in 
such uncivil language.’ 

He then entered. into a succinct account of his adventures, the relation 
of which appeared only to exasperate his wife’s pretended passion. ‘And 
pray, good Mr. Fabricio, what must you take-us for, that you should ex- 
pect us to digest so: palpable and monstrous a falsehood as: this ? Balls, vio- 
lins, and suppers here, indeed! The only music I know of was my groans ; 
and as for supper, mine was made upon a morsel of toasted rhubarb root, 
and a tea-spoonful of hartshorn! It was fortunate that it cured me; for 
if had had to depend for relief upon your kindness and attention, you 
ee wretch, I should undoubtedly have been in my grave before 

is.’ 

‘ My love,’ replied the painter, ‘let me entreat you not to torment me 
byday as well as night. I swear, by St. Jerome, that I-have not spoken a 
word more or less than the plain truth. This house has become a resort 
for the devil and all his imps, and from it I will go as soon as possible. If 
I sleep in the street, I shall at least avoid the unpleasantness of having 
Satan for a fellow-lodger.’ 

‘Why, uncle,’ said Bridget, ‘I have suffered a martyrdom from the 
Persecution of the hobgoblins that haunt my chamber, and I am black and 
blue with the pinches and thumps I have received from them.’ 

. Why did you not tell me so before?’ said her aunt, ina pretended 
fright. ‘ Because I thought you would insist that it was fancy,’ rejoined 
Bridget ; ‘ and besides, I was afraid of sullying the character of the house,’ 
_ ‘ Well, well,’ said Senor Agraz, ‘let us say no more about it, Clara 
is Well, Fabricio is safe, and we will have the house exorcised, the devils 


‘all driven out, and the ghosts laid; meantime let us all pass a merry Easter 


together!’ 
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The painter’s wife seemed willing enough to be appeased, but could Not 
help availing herself of the opportunity to read her husband a severe ley. 
ture on his debauchery; insisting that his continual absence from home haj 
encouraged the devil to take possession of his house, and to Play those 
pranks from which he had suffered such severe annoyance. Fabricio pro- 
mised amendment with so great a shew of penitence, and evinced himself 
in fact so entirely the dupe of her credulity, that Clara doubted the possi. 
bility of being surpassed in her trick by her rivals in ingenuity, and made 
herself secure, in anticipation, of the rich guerdon which was to become 
the prize of the conqueror. 

The unfortunate lady upon whom the gouty and jealous Senor Agraz 
had been inflicted as a husband, was by no means discouraged by the suc- 
cessful enterprizes of her competitors, and stimulated as much by the desire 
of reforming her spouse’s conduct towards her, as by the prospect of gain- 
ing the ring and purse, she took the field with a light and courageous 
heart. Fortunately for the success of her plot, her brother, a monk of 
the order of Francesco de Asis, had just arrived in Madrid, having been 
appointed prior of the convent of the capuchins in that city. Of this 
circumstance Senor Agraz was completely ignorant. His wife had for 
some time past complained to her brother in her letters of the misery she 
endured from the capricious temper and unreasonable jealousy of her hus- 
band. Indeed she had proceeded so far as to acquaint the good capuchin 
with her intention to sue for a divorce from her tormentor, unless his 
behaviour underwent a very material alteration for the better. The worthy 
monk had written frequent letters to Agraz, to expostulate with him on his con- 
duct, but finding that his interference was of no avail, and only exasperated the 
already furious and ungovernable temper of the old man, he was obliged to 
recommend his sister to appeal to the laws, if she could discover no other 
mode of bringing her capricious husband to his senses. 

One morning, when Senor Agraz was attending mass in a neigh- 
bouring church, Marina sent for her brother, the prior, and having de- 
tailed, with a flood of tears, the misery to which she was subjected by 
the ill treatment of her husband, she assured him that if she could prevail 
upon him to assist her, she thought she had found out an expedient that 
might, perhaps, effect a change in her tyrant’s conduct. It was not without 
considerable difficulty that our excellent capuchin could be persuaded to yield 
to his sister’s solicitations; but, at length, that irresistible argument, 4 
woman’s tears, prevailing, he was induced to promise his aid and concur- 
rence. Although unwilling to lend himself to the promotion of a decep- 
tion, he considered, in all probability, that on this occasion the means were 
in some degree sanctified by the end. The particulars of this stratagem 
will be detailed in due season. 

On his return to his convent, the prior having assembled a chapter of 
the holy brethren, considered it his duty to submit the affair to their cen- 
sure, when it was unanimously agreed, that, in so charitable a work, as the 
reformation of a bad husband, any means were allowable that were likely to 
conduce to a consummation so ‘ devoutly to be wished.’ Fortified by this 
resolution of the learned brotherhood, the prior ventured to send his 


sister, by one of the convent servants, a packet of acertain powder, the 
effect of which was to plunge the person to whom it might be given into 
a profound and death-like 


h . ; sleep, which would endure for six or eight 
ours. Marina received the present with much satisfaction; and having 
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o a goblet of wine which she had placed before her 


fused the drug int _ wine , — ‘ 
infus had the satisfaction to see him drain it at a single 


d at supper, 
pore Before the supper things were removed, Senor Agraz fell from 


>.» to all appearance so completely dead, that if Marina and her 

his chair, PP ; 

maid had not been prepared for the effect of the potion, they would have 

considered the services of an undertaker perfectly indispensable. Having 
indressed the Senor, they put him carefully to bed, and in about half an 
hour afterwards the prior arrived in a coach, accompanied by a monk and 
two lay-brothers. The party repaired at once to the bed-chamber in which 
Agraz lay entranced, and the superior ordered one of the lay-brethren, 
who was provi 
cut off the beard of the sleeper, and to equip him in the monastic 
tonsure. Not a moment was lost by the obedient shaver in executing 
the prior’s commands ; and although neither warm water nor soap were 
wasted in the operation, Senor Agraz came from under his hands as tho- 
roughly and effectually shaven as any capuchin in christendom. He was 
then arrayed in the cowl and frock of the order of St. Francis, a meta- 
morphosis which, had he been conscious of his situation, he would rather 
have turned Turk than have submitted to; and his monastic costume hav- 
ing been completed, the lay-brethren seized him neck and heels, and de- 
posited. him in the straw at the bottom of the carriage. As soon as they 
arrived at the convent, they conveyed him to one of the penitential cells ; 
and having undressed him, they stretched him upon a wooden couch, and 
placing his religious habiliments upon a stool beside the bed, left him 
until the powder should have finished its operation. Its effect had already 
lasted two hours, and our unconscious novice had passed another two 
hours in his lethargy, when at midnight the bells began (as is customary in 
all monasteries) to ring for the matin service; and as soon as they had 
ceased, one of the friars went the round of all the cells with his matracca 
to awaken those who were yet sleeping. The matracca is a kind of wooden 
mallet, hollowed out at each of its four sides, and studded with iron nails, 
the sound of which, as it strikes upon the doors of the cells, is not a little 
appalling to those who hear it for the first time in theirlives. This instru- 
ment 1s in general use throughout all the convents in Spain. No sooner 
did the sound of the matracca salute the ears of poor Father Agraz, than 
he started up in an agony of surprise, crying out, ‘ Mercy upon us, Ma- 
ng) what in the name of all the saints is the matter ? Is the house fall- 
ing ? And then having stretched out his hands in search of his wife in 
pry a suspicion flashed across his brain that she had deserted him- 
Where art thou, wicked and treacherous woman? Out of my bed at 
night, and in darkness ; but I will have ample revenge. Inez, bring me 
my clothes, and a sword, and I will wash out this stain upon my honour 
in thy perfidious mistress’s blood.’ 

Having said this, he began to seek for his clothes, in lieu of which he 
a the capuchin’s habit, which lay by his bed-side. This over- 
whelmed him for some moments with astonishment, for he could distin- 
gush by the coarseness of his vesture that the garment was certainly not 
one which he had been accustomed to wear; and he now remarked that 
the bed on which he was reclining was equally novel to him. By groping 
along the walls, he ascertained too that he was in a strange room, and 
having found the door closed, he was attempting to force it open, when he 

w down a scull placed upon a shelf immediately over it, which struck 


ided with a pair of scissors and a razor for the purpose, to 
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him on the head, with a hollow sound, in its descent. The door opened 
into the dormitory of the convent, illuminated by a lamp suspended from 
the ceiling by an iron chain; and his surprise was considerably augmented 
when he discovered a multitude of doors, like that of the cell from which 
he had just emerged, placed at regular distances all round this apparently 
enchanted hall. He returned into his den and brought out his clothes, 
which he was astonished to find were neither more nor less than the com. 
plete equipment of a cordelier. ‘ Mercy on me,’ cried Agraz, ‘ what may 
this mean? Did I not drop asleep after supper in my own house? and if 

so, how does it happen that I am here, and that I find the habiliments of a 

monk beside my bed instead of my own? Surely my wife has not mewed 

me up in a madhouse, for this place looks mightily like one. Is it possible 
that my jealousy has driven me mad, and that I have now recovered my 
senses for the first time? Itis by no means impossible ; for the last thing 

I can recollect is, that I was sitting at supper with my wife. Zounds! it 

must be even so; forl have often heard that the first operation performed 

upon the patient in houses of this description is that of relieving him of his 
beard, and’my chin is as smooth as my hand: nor is this all, forI find 
they have not left me a hair on the top of my head.’ 

There was only one thing wanting to confirm his opinion, and that was 
the strait waistcoat ; but here Senor Agraz was completely at fault, for he 
held in his hand the frock of a capuchin, and this he knew was not often 
destined to cover any deficiency of brains. Meanwhile he was pursuing his 
meditations in his shirt, without being inthe least sensible of the cold, when 
a lay-brother, whose province it was to attend upon the monks witha 
candle, came into his cell. ‘Why, Father Ambrose,’ said the illuminatus, 
* do you not intend to be present at matins this morning, that you have 
neither dressed yourself, nor performed your oblations ?’ 

Senor Agraz, who had by this time exhausted his small stock of 
patience, retorted sharply, ‘ What Father Ambrose are you prating about, 
my good friend? What have I to do with your matin vespers? If you 
are one of the residents in this asylum for lunatics, you are, I suppose, 
incapable of carrying a message, or I should be glad if you would desire 
the doctor to wait upon me instantly, for I feel that I am suddenly restored 
to acomplete state of convalescence.’ 

‘ You are in a strange humour this morning, Father Ambrose,’ retorted 
the friar, ‘ but you had better dress yourself with all convenient expedi- 
tion, unless you desire to get your death of cold. Be so good also as to 
bear in mind that matins have already begun, and that the prior is by no 
means a person to suffer jokes to be put upon him with impunity.’ With 
these words the lay-brother retired, leaving Senor Agraz in a state of 
alarm which may be more readily conceived than described. ‘ What,’ cried 
he, in a paroxysm of rage, ‘1, Father Ambrose! I, a monk! I, go to 
matins! 1, who either am, or ought to be, in bed with my wife! 1 wish 
I knew how to awake myself; for whether I am mad or dreaming, I am 
entirely at a loss to comprehend.’ 

_ He stood still for some time in a profound reverie, screened from the 
piercing blasts that swept through his cell by the rug of the bed, for he 
abhorred the thought of the frock and cowl, when tlie door opened a se- 
cond time, and another monk entered. 


‘Brother Ambrose,’ said he, ‘ the church vicar has sent to know why 
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me to matins. They. are almost over ; and do you not 
ur turn to lead the choir this week pital 
‘Then may all the saints in the calendar be my help,’ said pales 
far, ‘for I plainly perceive that I must be wong Ambrose : < er 
yill or not. ‘Whether you are a monk or amadman, I knownot; but | am 
clearly convinced that this is a madhouse. At all events, do me the 
ae to solve me one question. Who has taken away my wife, my 
tiouse, my clothes, my hair, and my beard? What rascally magician is 
who has driven me to a state bordering on desperation ¢ 

‘This is very pretty behaviour, Father Ambrose, and a most respectful and 
decorous reply for me to carry to the vicar,’ said the monk. ‘ You seem 
to have made good use of your time in the refectory last night; for St. 
Francis pardon me, but I think you are drunk still. Come, dress yourself 
at once, and if you are really so tipsey, I must even help you.’ Having 
thus said, the friar drew the frock over the shoulders of his convert; but 
when he attempted to get on the cowl, which was rather a tight fit, Senor 

took it into his head that his attendant wanted to strangle him, and 
knocked him down, with a stentorian curse upon all fiends and sorcerers, 
straightway took to his heels, and ran along the dormitory like a hunted 
stag. The prior and the other monks of the convent, who witnessed this 
seene from one of the galleries, were in great. danger of dispelling the 
force of the illusion by their laughter; but they restrained their risibility as 
well as they could, andcame forward in procession with the lighted tapers 
which they had been using at the choir. 

‘ What does all this riotous conduct mean, Father Ambrose ?’ asked the 
prior, with a stern aspect and a voice of thunder. ‘ How dare you disgrace 
our holy order by lifting your hand against a minister of God. Is it not 
enough that you have neglected your matins ona high festival, but that you 
must also commit sacrilege, and incur excommunication. Humble yourself 
in penitence this moment, and we will try the effect of a little wholesome 
discipline, and cure, if it be possible, this extraordinary levity.’ 

‘Humble myself!’ said the convert, ‘ why should I humble myself, and 
vho are you I should be glad to know? Avaunt! fiends and sorcerers as you 
are; avoid the place, for I make the sign of the cross against you, and you 
have no power over a Christian man.’ This apostrophe would, in all pro- 
bability, have lasted longer, if Senor Agraz had not been collared by two 
stout monks at the command of the superior. . ‘ This monk is a lunatic,’ said 
the prior, ‘ but chastisement will restore him to his senses; and this exhor- 
lation was followed by a dozen sound lashes, well bestowed upon the shoul- 
ders of the recusant, by the vigorous arm of a robust capuchin. . The con- 
vert roared, and entreated for mercy from his persecutors. ‘ What have I 
whe to deserve this cruel usage?’ cried he. ‘It is surely no crime to be 

ous of one’s wife, since I am confident I have never given any one 
cause to be jealous of me. If you are a monk, I have never injured or de- 
frauded the church, and I am willing to submit to any penance in reason 
bs moderation ; or, if you are devils, as I rather suspect to be the case, I 

A no right that you can have to flog my back in this scandalous manner.’ 
cana! fetorted the prior, ‘are you mad still. We shall see who will 

fatigued first, a e case.’ 


remember it 18 yO 


‘Tam heartily tired, I assure you, most reverend father,’ interrupted the 
| a ' * Have pity on me, I humbly beseech you.’ 
_ Will you behave properly then ?’ demanded the prior, ‘ and repent.’ 
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‘I do repent with my whole soul,’ rejoined Agraz, ‘ but of what I an to 
repent, I really know not!’ 

‘ A very pretty sort of contrition,’ replied the superior, ‘ but I will s 
what I can do with this rebellious sinner.’ The prior accompanied this 
remark with such a rapid and well applied shower of thwacks with his stay 
that the newly adopted friar lost no time in prostrating himself at the feet 
of his chastiser.. ‘ Have but alittle mercy upon my shoulders, reveren; 
father,’ exclaimed he, ‘ and I will most readily confess myself to be the 
vilest man and most unworthy sinner upon the face of the globe; and a 
to my future behaviour, I assure you, I will conduct myself unexceptionably 
if you will consent to leave me what little skin remains upon my back’ 
‘ Do you know that you are a monk,’ interrogated the prior, and that in a 
man of your character a. venial offence is more unpardonable than a deadly 


sin in a layman.’ 


‘ Yes, certainly, I acknowledge that I am a monk,’ answered Agraz, 

‘ And pray what order do you belong to?’ asked the prior. 

. © Any that you please, reverend sir,’ replied Agraz; ‘ I shall not object to 
avow myself the Grand Turk, if your reverence should insist upon it.’ 

. © Then you will hereafter be humble, obedient, and diligent in your 
duties, Father Ambrose, I suppose.’ 

‘I will be Father Ambrose, or any one.else, you may choose to call me, 
holy father,’ returned the sufferer. 

‘ Then kiss the feet of that venerable friar,’ said the superior, ‘ and 
return your acknowledgments to the brotherhood for their charitable 
discipline.’ ) 

‘ I will kiss any thing you wish,’ replied Agraz, ‘ and I am infinitely 
obliged to you for past favours.’ This profound humility was too much for 


_ the friars, who began to whisper and laugh among themselves ; but the 


superior reproved them with an austere frown :— . 

‘ Do you laugh, brethren, at the folly of your companion ?- Weep, 
rather, that amonk, who has maintained an unblemished character in 
this monastery for more than fifteen years, should have so disgracefully 
forgotten himself and his duty.’ 

‘ Fifteen years!’ said Agraz to himself; ‘ well, this beats all the en- 
chantments of Merlin, or the Fairy Morgana, hollow: for if I have ever 
been a monk at all, I neither know how, when, or where, I became so!’ 

‘ Follow us to the choir,’ continued the prior: Father Ambrose 
obeyed ; and, as he knew nearly as much of psalmody as of Arabic, he led 
the chorus in so novel a style, that the superior, to avoid a scene of utter 
confusion, was obliged to feign that he thought our musician’s blunders 
were committed in a spirit of disrespect for his hearers, and therefore di- 
rected him to be imprisoned in his cell for the space of eight days, during 
which time he was to be kept upon a bread and water diet, and beaten 
twice every day on the soles of his feet, in order to awaken in him a lively 
sense of the enormity of his offences. This penance having been per- 
formed, he was ordered by the prior to accompany one of the monks on @ 
begging expedition for the monastery, a custom followed by most of the 
monasteries of Madrid every Saturday.. Senor Agraz, who had grown 
wonderfully docile all at once, having been equipped with a wallet, set 
forward on his round without offering the slightest objection to his tormen- 
tor’s command, and was purposely conducted by his companion to the very 
street in which he had lived for so many years.. Having recognised his 
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‘ig just as it‘did, when he last departed from it, he muttered 
gree _ cnt cetaioie! and am I not the husband of Marina? It is 
oe doubt the fact, yet how the devil could I came by this shaven 


. Ms t ! 
= ro eal attire ? Ah! there is my dear wife,’ continued he, and, 
wing his companion the slip, he rushed into the house, where, meeting his 


use in the hall, he fell upon her neck, whining out ‘ My dear Marina, hea- 
ven has, no doubt, inflicted on me the sufferings I have lately undergone, as 

a judgment for my unkind and peevish conduct to you. I have been made & 

monk against my will, without knowing why or wherefore. However, my 

worthy brethren may in fature find some one else to collect alms for them, 
for now that I am safely housed, they shall not unkennel me quite as easily 
as they may think they will.’ ‘ What barefaced effrontery is this?’ screamed 
out the Senora Marina. ‘ Help! my friends, forthe love of heaven, and the 

Virgin Mary! this brutal monk is about to offer rudeness to me !’ On hear- 

ing these words, delivered in a tone of great vehemence, the friar, whom 

Agraz had left outside the door, ran into the house, followed by several 

of the neighbours, who, quite unable to recognise their friend in the 
extraordinary disguise in which he presented himself to their observation, 
turned him neck and heels into the street. They would have proceeded to 
still further extremities had not his companion interfered, and assured them 
that he was a poor lunatic, belonging to the monastery of St. Francesco de 
Asis, who fancied himself married, and every woman he saw to be his wife. 
He was accordingly allowed once more to take charge of his captive, who, 
on their return to the monastery, received another severe castigation for 
his obstreporousness, and was again placed-upon a bread and water regimen 
for several weeks, indeed, until his hair and beard began to assume their 
onginal appearance. A few days after the complete restoration of these 
appendages, ‘ he was chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy’ in his cell, 
when, suddenly, the following apostrophe, uttered in a plaintive and melan- 
cholious voice, broke upon his ear: ‘ Agraz, your wife, Marina, whom you 
are for ever wearying with your idle and absurd suspicions, is entirely inno- 
cent of any of the myriad offences you have laid to her charge. The disci- 
pline you have lately undergone, has been a chastisement inflicted upon 
you by heaven, for your ridiculous jealousy. Let it serve as a warning to you 
infuture, andif youshould be permitted to return to your home, havea care 
how you treat your already much injured consort, lest you provoke a far 
severer punishment than has hitherto been inflicted upon you.’ 

This appeal had the desired effect upon the delinquent, for joining the 
palms of his hands, and falling straightway on his knees with all the devo- 
ton imaginable, he thus apostrophized his invisible monitor : ‘Blessed 
oracle, be thou of heaven or earth, assist me to escape from this infernal 
den, and I will not only promise any and every thing you may require, but 
will positively turn over an entirely new leaf as it regards my wife, and 
nver in future indulge in the slightest complaint without good and suffi- 
Gént cause, which, the Virgin be praised,’ he added, somewhat under his 

> “she will not be long in giving me.’ 
wane “A this moment one of the holy brotherhood entered with a repast, 
y more palatable than any thing he had tasted since his long proba- 
tion; and having: supplied him, as he pretended, under the rose, witha 
of excellent wine, in which he had the precaution to infuse a pretty 
trong opiate, left him to discuss his supper at his leisure. The dose of 
Course took effect. Indeed, not having tasted for so many weeks any 
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more potent beverage than water, the wine would have produced the desired 
results without the addition of any more powerful sedative, Having fallen 
into a profound sleep, his hair and beard, which were now complete] 
renewed, were assimilated as nearly as possible to their original form 
and his monkish attire having been removed, he was despatched, under the 
care of one of the holy fathers to his own house, and instantly put to bed, 
his secular habiliments having been carefully deposited on a chair beside 
him, he slept soundly until very late the next morning. On awaking, he 
was greatly astonished to find himself provided with accommodations s9 
immeasurably superior to those to which he had been accustomed for so 
many weeks; but his surprise was proportionably increased, when, on 
stretching out his hands, he discovered that his long-lost wife was quietly 
sleeping beside him. He was at first apprehensive that it was some eyil 
spirit, who had assumed the form of his better half, for the purpose of 
tempting him to the commission of crime, and he began to repeat his 
orisons with great earnestness and volubility. Marina, who feigned sleep, 
pretended to have been awakened by the noise of his. paternoster, ‘ What, 
in the name of heaven, do you want,’ ejaculated she; ‘am I for ever to 
be the victim of your violence and peevishness?’ ‘ Who art thou, who 
askest the question ?’ rejoined Agraz, trembling as he spoke, ‘ Who am 
I; why, who should I be, you superannuated old fool, but your loving 
wife, and obedient slave, Marina?’ ‘How came you to gain access to 
this convent ?’ pursued he; ‘ should the superior be made acquainted with 
your visit, you will inevitably be excommunicated, thrust without the 
pale of the Catholic church; and as for me, J shall be bastinadoed until I 
have not a square inch of unmutilated skin upon my devoted carcase.’ 
‘ Of what convent, and what superior, are you raving, you old fool? 
‘ How,’ said Agraz, rubbing his eyes, ‘ have I not been a monk these last 
fifteen years?’ ‘I know not of what you are talking,’ said Marina; ‘but 
if you are really awake, which would appear doubtful, and have no inclina- 
tion to dine and sup at the same time, you had better get up immediately. 
Overwhelmed by the confusion of images and recollections that pre- 
sented themselves to his imagination, the Senor would have disbelieved the 
evidence of his eyes and ears, if in passing his hand over his chin he had 
not encountered a beard as thick and as bushy as any one would desire to 
possess, save a rabbi of the first order. Having groped his way out of 
bed, and opened the window-shutter, he discovered that he was once 
again in his own room, and that every vestige of his late pursuits had 
vanished from his view. The clothes by his bed-side were those in which 
he had always been accustomed to array himself whilst engaged in secular 
pursuits ; and looking in the glass, he was still further bewildered to find that 
the religious character of his face had vanished altogether. He began to 
cross himself in a perfect agony of gratitude and devotion, believing that 
what he had witnessed was in effect the fulfilment of the mysterious pro- 
mise which had been made to him by some unseen visitant in his cell. In 
answer to the inquiries of his wife, he related to her all he fancied had 
befallen him with the most rigid gravity of coifntenance, concluding that 
the whole must have been a dream, designed to admonish him to behave 
with more kindness and confidence than he had ever before been accustomed 
to behave to his wife. She of course was glad to encourage this illusion, 
and promised to say nine masses to the holy Virgin, should it please God 
to turn her spouse from the error of his ways, and teach him a little of 
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to the wishes of his lady, which is, for the most part, 


istic of Spanish husbands. 
aoe a he had supposed it to be, he begged her 


‘sfied that the case was as 2 
ve ill-treatment, and vowed that in future 


d ons for his former 
a thousand pard t of which he did not witness the com- 


he would condemn her for no faul es 
mission. In some sort, as an earnest of the liberality of his intentions, 


hegave her permission to go out when and to whatever place she pleased, 
promising’ to pester her no more as to how she had employed each 
moment of her absence. 

The first use Marina made of this carte-blanche was to set out in search 
of her two friends, whom she found extremely anxious to have her preten- 
sions examined with all due expedition. Having explained the circumstance 
that had delayed the attainment of her views so many weeks, the whole trio 
repaired together to the residence of the Count de Crapesa, and having 
related to him the several expedients, by means of which they had completely 
cured their husbands of the vices of avarice, drunkenness, and jealousy, he 
addressed them in these words: ‘ Fair ladies, the diamond you found on 
the day of the Feast of St. Blas, and which has been the means of stimu- 
lating you to such extraordinary exertions of your ingenuity, was lost by 
me afew minutes before it fell into your hands. It is worth two hundred 
pistoles, and I believe I promised to increase the premium one hundred 
more, Now, as the task of attempting to distinguish between three ladies 
of so much ingenuity and wit is difficult, if not impossible; to say nothing 
of the invidiousness of comparisons where all are excellent, I beg you will 
divide the contents of this purse amongst you, and believe me when I 
afirm, that I never in my life before parted with my money with such 
perfect satisfaction. Having united in returning their thanks to the 
Count de Crapesa, the Merry Wives of Madrid repaired to their several 
homes, resolving to lay aside the God-send they had received for 
their own especial use and advantage whenever they might wish for any 
thing which their husbands refused to purchase for them. Nor was 
the possession of a pecuniary gratuity their only reward. The steward hav- 
ing acquired an independence sufficient to enable him to set business at 
defiance, withdrew himself from his master’s employ, and purchased an 


that subservience 


elegant little country villa; the painter was led to abjure debauchery and 
drunken companions altogether, and old Senor Agraz was so entirely 
= of his jealousy and wrongheadedness, that he allowed his lady to 
ollow the bent of her own inclinations as to whom she visited, and discon- 
tinued the curtain lectures he had been in the habit of previously inflicting 
upon her, _Thus the three ladies proved that they knew how to profit by 
the injunction conveyed in the well known proverb, ‘ Be merry and wise !’. 
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REMARKABLE PROOF OF THE INADEQUACY OF CIRCUM. 
? STANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


In the year 1689, there lived in Paris a woman of fashion, entitled 
Lady Mazel. Her house was very spacious, and three stories in height, 
In a small room partitioned off from the hall slept the valet de chambre, 
whose name was Le Brun. The front room of the first floor was occupied 
by the Lady Mazel. The key of her chamber was by her desire taken out 
of the door every night and laid on a chair, by the servant who assisted 
her in undressing, and who, the door shutting with a spring, was accus- 
tomed to close it after her, so that it could not be opened from the outside, 
On the second floor slept the Abbé Brulard. On the 27th of November, 
being Sunday, Le Brun, the valet, attended his lady to church, then 
repaired to another place of worship himself ; and afterwards, having supped 
with a friend, went home. 

Lady Mazel supped, as she was accustomed to do, with the Abbé, and 
about eleven o’clock retired to her dormitory, where she was attended by her 
maids. Before they left her, Le Brun came to the door, and laid the 
key on one of the chairs-which stood nearest to it; they then went out, 
and Le Brun following them, shut the door after him. In the morn- 
ing he went as usual to market; and on his return home, pursued 
his customary avocations. At nine o’clock he expressed great surprise 
that his lady did not get up, as she usually rose at seven. He then went 
to his wife’s lodging, which was in the neighbourhood, and mentioned his 
uneasiness that his lady’s bell had not rung. Having, on his return, 
found the domestics in great consternation, in consequence of their having 
heard nothing of their lady; andone of them having expressed a fear 
that she had been seized with apoplexy, Le Brun observed, ‘It must 
be something worse ; my mind misgave me, for I found the street-door 
open last night, after all the family were in bed.’ 

A smith was immediately sent for, and the door having been forced 
epen, Le Brun, who entered first, walked to the bed, and after speaking 
several times without receiving any answer, drew back the curtains, and 
exclaimed, ‘O! my lady is murdered!’ Whilst the other servants were 
busied about the body, he went to the wardrobe, taking out the strong 
box in which the family jewels were kept, and feeling it heavy, observed, 
* that it — strange that any one could commit murder unless to conceal 
robbery ! 

A surgeon having been sent for, examined the body, which was covered 
with no less than forty-three wounds. In the bed, which was deluged with 
blood, was found a scrap of coarse lace, anda napkin made into a night- 
cap, which was also bloody, and had the family mark on<it. From the 
wounds on the lady’s hands, it appeared that she had struggled hard with 
the murderer, who had apparently cut the muscles before he could disen- 
gage himself. 

_The key of the chamber was gone from the room, but no marks of 
violence appeared on any of the doors; nor were there any signs of 2 


robbery, as a large sum of money, and all the lady’s jewels, except a gold 
watch, were found in their usual places. 


Le Brun, on his examination, said, ‘ That after he left the maids on 
the stairs, he went into the kitchen, and placing his hat and the key of 
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door on the table, sat down by the fire to warm himself ; he shortly 
and slept, as he fancied, from the appearance of the candle, 
about an hour. On gomg to lock the street-door he found it open; he 
jocked it, and took the key with him to his chamber. 

On trying the bloody night-cap on Le Brun’s head, it was found to fit 

him exactly; and on this slight ground of suspicion he was committed to 

prison. On his trial, a strong suspicion was expressed that the lady was 
murdered by some person who was let in by Le Brun for that purpose. Not 
one of the locks had been forced; and this, added to his improbable story 
of finding the street-door open, was regarded as strong evidence of his 

iIt, and of his having had an accomplice; the more especially, because 

t of the cravat found in the bed was discovered not to be like his. And 
one of the female servants deposed, that she had washed such a cravat some 
time before for a man named Berry, who had been footman to the Lady 
Mazel, and whom she discharged for robbing her. 

Le Brun, in his behalf, had nothing to oppose to these suspicious 
circumstances, butan uniformly good character, which he had maintained 
for the nineteen years in which he had been in Lady Mazel’s service; and 
the general esteem in which he was held as a good husband, father, and 
servant. In this dilemma it was resolved to put him to the torture, which 
was done with so much severity, that he died within a week of the bruises 
which he had received; strongly asserting his innocence to the last moment 
of his existence. 

About a month after this event, notice was sent from the provost of 
Sens, that a dealer in horses had lately taken up his abode there, under 
the name of John Gorlet, but that he was strongly suspected to be the 
Berry who formerly lived footman with the Lady Mazel in Paris. In con- 
sequence of this information he was apprehended ; -and on searching him, 
awatch was found, which proved to be the one belonging to the murdered 
person. On his trial, at Paris, a person deposed to having seen him quit 
that lady’s house on the night of the murder; and a barber swore to having 
shaved him on the following morning, and mentioned, that, in answer to 
some observation he had made as to his hands being so much scratched, 
Berry said that he had been killing a cat. 

On this evidence he was condemned to be put to the torture, when he 
acknowledged that he and Le Brun’ had planned to rob and murder Lady 
Mazel; but, when he was brought to the place of execution, confessed that 
he came to Paris on the’ Wednesday before the murder was committed, and 
that on the Friday evening he found means to enter the house unperceived, 
got into one of the garrets, where he lay until Sunday morning, subsisting 
on apples and bread, which he hadinhis pockets. That about eleven o’clock 
on Sunday morning, when he knew the family was gone to mass, he stole 
down to Lady Mazel’s chamber, and the door being open, he got under the 
bed, where he continued ‘until the afternoon, when his victim again went 

fo church ; and knowing that she would not come back for some hours, he 
got from under the bed, and making a cap of a napkin which lay in a chair, 
sat down by the fire, until he heard the coach’ drive into the court-yard, 
When he again got under the bed, and remained there until Lady Mazel 


the street- 
fell asleep, 


having been in bed about an hour, he presented himself before her, and 
demanded her money; she began to call out, and attempted to ring her 


ll, upon which he stabbed her; and she resisting with all her strength, 


he repeated his stabs until she was dead. He then took the key of the 
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160 AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


wardrobe from the bed’s-head, opened it, and found the key of the strong 
box, from which he took all the gold he could find, but not the jewels. 
He next locked the wardrobe, and replaced the key behind the Pillow, 
took his hat from under the bed, and left-the napkin init. Having taken 
the key of the chamber out of the chair, he went down, and finding the 
street-door only on the single lock, he opened it, and escaped, and left it 
ajar. 

Thus was the veil removed from this deed of darkness, and all the 
circumstances which condemned Le Brun, were accounted for consistently 
with his innocence. 


AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


BY CHATTERTON. 


Tue following verses of the unfortunate poet, Chatterton, were pre- 
sented to us by a friend, who transcribed them from an autogragh copy in 
a volume of the novels of Mrs. Heywood, in the possession of the Earl of 
Limerick. They are remarkable only as an unpublished production of 
their unfortunate author, having no great merit to recommend them. 


Let Sappho’s name be heard no more, 
Or Dido’s fate by bards be sung, 

When on the billow-beaten shore, 
The echo of AEneas rung. 


IT. 


Love, the great ruler of the breast, 
Proud and impatient to control, 
In every novel stands confest, ? 
Waking to nature's scegpes the.soul. 
in. * | 
Heywood, thy genius was divine ;, 
The softer passions owned thy sway, 
Thy easy prose, thy flowing line, : 
Accomplishments supreme display. 


IV. 


Pope! son of envy and of fame, 
Penned the invidious line in vain ; 
To blast thy literary name, 
Exceeds the power of human strain. 


V. 


Ye gay, ye sensible, ye fair, 
To what her genius wrote attend ; 
You'll find engaging morals there 
To help the lover and the friend. 
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THEATRICAL MANAGERS. 


a 


‘1 article is extracted from Mr. Murray’s new journal, ‘ The 
The following and ‘purports to be from the pen of Lord Byron. It is 


esentative, ” Prony 
clea and worthy of preservation in some journal of a less perishable 
3 


nature than a newspaper :-— 


to the Drury-lane committee, and was one of the stage-com- 
' coat const ey e number of plays upon the shelves was about five hun- 
ar amongst these there must be some of merit, in person and by 


iving that 
pon : manent. examination.. I do not think that of those which I saw, there 
et one which could be conscientiously tolerated. ‘There never were such things as 


m. Maturit was very kindly recommended to me by Walter Scott, to 
oe recourse ;.firstly, Sn the hope that he would do something for us him- 
self; and secondly, in my despair, that he would point out to us any young or old 
writer of promise. Maturin sent his Bertram, and a letter without his address ; so 
that at first I could give him no.answer. When I at last hit upon his residence, I 
sent him a favourable answer, and something more substantial. His play succeeded, 
but I was at that time absent from England. I tried Coleridge, too, but he had 
nothing feasible in hand at the time. Mr. Sotheby obligingly offered all his trage- 
dies ; and I — myself; and, notwithstanding many squabbles with my com- 
mittee brethren, did get Iran accepted, read, and the parts distributed. But lo! 
in the very heart-of the matter, upon some fepidness on the part of Kean, or 
warmth on that of the author, Sotheby withdrew his play, Sir J. B. Burgess did 
also present four tragedies and a farce, and I handed them to the green-room and 

mniittee; but they would not do. Then the scbnes I had to go through ! 
The authors and the authoresses—the milliners and the wild Irishmen—the “it 
from Brighton, from Blackwall, from Cheitenham, from Dublin, from Dundee,— 
who came upon me !—to all of whom it was proper to give a civil answer, and a hear- 
ing and areading. Mrs. Glover’s father, an Irish dancing-master, of sixty years of 
called upon me to play Archer, dressed in silk stockings, on a frosty morning, to 
show his legs (which were certainly good and Irish for his age; and had been still 
better.) Miss Emma Somebody, with a play, entitled, The Bandit of Bohemia, 
or some such title or production; Mr. O’Higgins—then resident at Richmond— 
with an Irish tragedy, in which the protagonist was chained by the leg to a pillar 
during the chief part of the performance. He was a wild man, of savage appear- 
ance, and the difficulty of not laughing at him was only to be got over by reflectin 
on the probable OG emg of such a cachinnation. As I am really a civil an 
= person, and do hate giving painwhen it can be avoided, I sent them up to 
Vouglas Kinnaird, who is a man of business, and sufficiently ready with a nega- 
live, and left them to settle with him; and as at the beginning of next year I went 
abroad, I have since been little aware of the progress of the theatre. Players are 
said to be an oe people. They are so; but I managed to steer clear of 
any disputes with them, and excepting one debate with the elder Byrne about 
iss Smith’s pas de—something, (I forget the technicals,) I do not remember 
rod little litigation of my own. I used to protect Miss Smith, because she was 
e Lady Jane Harley in the face; and likenesses go a great way with me, indeed. 
In gene I left such things to my more bustling colleagues, who used to reprove 
me seriously for not. being able to take such things in hand, without buffooning 
with the histrionians, and t rowing things into sonfunion by treating light matters 
with levity. Then the committee—then the sub-committee—we were but few, and 
never agreed. There was Peter Moore, who contradicted Kinnaird ; and Kinnaird, 
who contradicted —_ body. There were two managers, Rae and Dibdin, and our 
secretary, Ward—an yet we were all very zealous, and in earnest to do good, and 


- forth. Hobhouse furnished us with prologues to our revived old English plays, 
, aM Was not pleased with us for complimenting him as the ‘ Upton’ of our theatre ; 


- Upton is, or was, the poet who writes the songs for Astley’s,) and almost 


gave up prologuizing in consequence. 
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THE PALMER, 


Nay ; shrink not hence, thou, with the dark fixed eye 
And horrent locks up-streaming ;—neither let 
The breath repass thy bloodless lip, nor yet 

Thy worn weeds rustle when the winds pass by : \ 
Moved be nor tongue for speech, nor foot for flight, a 
Beneath the dark shade of these abbey-walls ;— h 
Nor let the dark grass or sere ivy stir, 

Nor float the night-owl in the moonshine white :— 

Hush! Hark ! the melancholy voice that calls 

From the far stillness of the sepulchre. 






































The tone fell faint and feebly,—like the sound 
Of far-off sea-nymph murmuring in her shell— 
Then died away ;—anon the passing bell 

Rang its deep thunder thrilling all the ground ; 


And as the long vibration slow decayed, § 
in that piteous tone rose sadly clear,— t 

‘ Come forth!’ it cried, ‘ O, darker than the shade 

¢ That shrouds thee, traitor ! in its darkness here— { 

* Come forth !—Not palmer’s mantle, holy guise, 

‘ Nor flight o’er sea, nor stay in foreign land, 


¢ Shall hide thee now, nor care beneath the earth ;— 

‘ For I will haunt thee, till the agonies 

‘ Of life be past.” And aye, her pearl-white hand 

Rose beckoning, as she cried—‘ Come forth ! Come forth !” 


He came not—looked not—spoke not s—for on him 
The deadly torpor of despair came down: 

When lo! emerging beautifully dim, 

A wasted form through which the moon-beam shone, 
Came gliding onward: pale she was, and cold, 

Her locks were faded, but her soft, bright eye 

Still looked the spirit of unearthly mould, 

And straight she beckoned as she passed him by.— 
As when the slant-beam sheds a silver veil 

O’er the clear lake, the dark-green weeds that clothe 
Its pebby bed, half-seen, half-vanish’d, lie— 

So indistinct and shadowy, through her pale, 
Transparent semblance, ose the ivy-growth 
What time the phantom hastened to the sky. 


°Tis done! the faint weeds through the ivy stir,— 

The owl is floating in the aneliine white, 

And Silence listening from the sepulchre !— 

But when the grey East glowed with rosy light, 

And early monks devout their beads were telling, 

And matin-hymns along that aisle were swelling, 

The Palmer came not with his rosary ! 

The hour “a gone by,—beneath the porch— 

Lo! stretched aghast, a livid corse was lying, 

With white, wan cheek, and wild, distorte eye s— 

And all around the reverend abbey-church 

Sat beadsmen pale, and holy fathers sighing. Dp. M 
c. D. M- 
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RABBI MEIR. 


AN APOLOGUE. 


Tar Rabbi Meir was a Jewish Philosopher of some repute in the city 


where he resided ; public esteem rewarded him for the severity of his morals 
and, he might be said to be in the full enjoyment of all that can render life 
happy. Though equally a stranger to poverty and to wealth, he possessed 
treasures of which the most powerful monarch might have envied him. A 
wife, who, ‘like a jewel had hung about his neck for twenty years, and 
never lost her lustre, loved him with that fervency with which angels love 
good men. Their union had been blessed with two sons, who were twins. 

The Rabbi and his wife, in gratitude for this double mark of heaven’s 
favour, instilled into the minds of their children those principles which 
lead to the formation of virtuous habits, and ultimately, make the posses- 
sors of them ornaments of society. The parents met with their reward in 
theobedience and good conduct of their offspring. 

The young men were both intended for the priesthood ; and such had been 
their application to learning, that their minds had reached maturity before 
their persons had lost the appearance of boyhood. 

The Rabbi made it a part of his duty every Sabbath to teach, gratuitously, 
those persons who were unable to pay forinstruction. He was engaged in 
this benevolent office when one of the greatest calamities that can befal a 
parent visited his family. His sons both died suddenly within one hour. 

The conduct of the mother, upon this melancholy occasion, deserves to 

be recorded as a signal instance of religious resignation. To enable herself 
to prepare the mind of her husband for the painful intelligence, she repressed 
her own grief, and welcomed his return home with her accustomed smile. 
After the usual salutations, the Rabbi inquired for his sons. His wife, in 
answer, said, ‘ They are not far off!’ She placed supper before him,—he 
eat. Wine being brought, he praised the Lord to the going out of the 
Sabbath, (a custom among the Jews), and drank. He now repeated his 
inquiries respecting his children. ‘ Where are they P’ said he, ‘ that they 
may drink of the wine which I have blessed?’ ‘ You shall see them pre: 
sently,’ rejoined their mother; ‘ meantime, Rabbi, will you answer me 
one question?’ ‘Speak, my only love!’ replied her husband. ‘ Well 
then,’ said she, ‘ some time ago, I had two costly jewels given to me 
totake care of;—those who entrusted me with them now want them 
again ;—should I give them up?’ ‘ Thou shouldst not ask such a question,’ 
replied the Rabbi. <‘ Wouldst thou keep that which was only given to thee 
in trust.’ ‘ Oh, no!’ she answered, ‘ but I thought it best to inform thee 
before I returned them.’ She then communicated to him the event which 
had happened, and led him to the chamber where the remains of his 
children lay. * Ah! my sons!’ exclaimed the father, ‘ and my teachers, for 
much have I learned from you.’ The mother now gave vent to the agony 
of her soul :—she turned away her headand wept. At length, grasping the 
hand of her husband, she exclaimed, ‘ Rabbi, hast thou not taught me, that 
we should not be reluctant to return that which was only given to us in trust? 
See, the Lord has given:—the Lord has taken away :—blessed be the name 
of the Lord!’ < Blessed be the name of the Lord!’ exclaimed the Rabbi. 
‘ Well has it been observed,’ he continued, ‘ that he who has found a vir- 
tuous and affectionate wife possesses a treasure above all price.’ 
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A PORTRAIL, BY G. FREEMAN, ESQ. 






Ringlets bright, 
Which tossed in the breeze with a play of light; 


Eyes, in whose glistening laughter lay, the 
No faint remembrance of dull decay | (Mi 
Steps, that flow over the cowslip’s head, Bil 


As if for a banquet all earth were spread ; 
A voice, that rang through the sapphire sky, 
And had not a sound of mortality ! 


Yes, I know thee, sunny child, 
And thy witcheries bright and wild; 
Inmate meet for fairy bower ! 
Fitting mate for bird and flower ! 
And a fairer theme than they, 

Or for picture, or for lay. 

Radiant vision !—gazing here 

On that brow and bosom clear, 
This thy portrait’s truthful trace 

Of the evanescent grace, 

Ever around childhood flitting 
Bright, and frail, and intermitting, 
As the sun-light on the rill, 

As the shadows on the hill— 

I would give the minstrel’s dower 
To possess the painter’s power ! 


Say—could loveliest language speak 
That soft dimple on thy cheek ? 
Words, express the laughing spell 
That a single glance can tell ? 
Words, portray the living grace 
Smiles can scatter o’er a face ? 
Words, a lip and brow define 
Loving, beautiful, as thine ? 

No, Expression’s weak and chill ; 
Painter, triumph in thy skill ; 

I may vague description give, 
Thou, can’st make description live ! 





Mrs. Hemans. 





Radiant vision! though my eye 
Fondly can thy charms descry, 
Yet my heart hath deeper thought, 
Sorrow even by beauty wrought ! 

Yes, those eyes will fade with tears, 
Those sweet smiles be quenched by fears ; 
Soon will sorrow make its nest 
Where that gentle bird is prest ; 

Time bring on his brother Care— 

Shadows dim that forehead fair ; 

And those ringlets’ glossy play, 

Change to melancholy grey ! 

Thou wilt trust the bright sky o'er thee, 

Till deceived like all before thee ;— 

Be with Life’s enjoyments blest, 


* But to find they give not rest! 


—Bright one, bright one, even so— 
Must thou learn of human woe, 
Even so, experience gain, 

Truth and wisdom so attain ! 


Bréathing Portrait, now farewell ! 
Thine, has been no idle spell ; 
Many a holy lesson lies 
Hidden in an infant’s eyes ; 
Lessons that the proud may spurn, 
But the wise in heart will learn :— 
Breathing Portrait—fare thee well— 
Thine, has been no idle spell! 

M. J. J- 
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CHIT-CHAT, LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


the authoress of Rome in the Nineteenth Century, is about to publish 
another work, in three volumes, entitled, Adventures on the Continent. 
Monsieur J. F. Rousseau, the last member of the: family of J.J. Rousseau, has just 


died at Genoa, at an advanced age. | 
The following is a list of the principal English Bibles, with the respective dates of 


their publication : 1526 and 1630, Tindal’s Bible, the first printed ; 1535, Coverdale’s 
(Miles) Bible; 1537, Matthew’s Bible; 1540, The Bishop’s Bible ; 1562, the Geneva 
Bible; 1568, Great English Bible ; 1552, The New Testament ; 1584, Rhemish Testa- 
ment; 1610, King James’s Bible. tne, Sone 

The works of Mr. Mackenzie, the author of the* Man of Feeling,’ have been translated 
into French, by Monsieur Bonnet, son of the advocate of that name. 

There is, it appears, a regular manufactory at Smyrna, for forging ancient Eastern 
coins. A German newspaper gives a list of the counterfeits. 

The Eaves-dropper Medwin has, after many months’ consideration, resolved to pub- 
lish a pamphlet in reply to Mr. J. Cam. Hobhouse’s exposure of his fabrications. The 
contempt entertained on all hands for Captain Medwin cannot be dissipated by any 
new statement of facts published on Ais authority. Mr. Colburn gave this light dragoon 
£500. for his pretended Conversations, and has, probably, netted above £2000 by them. 
Captain M. and Mr. O’Meara should condole with each other, ‘ Par Nobile Fratrum.’ 

A Life of old Major Cartwright, of Radical notoriety, is said to bein preparation. _ 

A book, from the pen of the author of the Journal of ori Spek to be entitled, Recol~ 
lections of a Pedestrian, is, we are told, preparing for publication. 

Mr. Bernard Barton has just published a volume of Devotional Verses, illustrative of 
Select Texts of Scripture, which, although we cannot afford space to review at length, 
we are extremely anxious to recommend to the notice of our readers. The Passages 
selected by Mr. Barton are often extremely happy, and some of the hymns deserve to 
rank with the most successful attempts of the kind ever published. Religious subjects 
require to be treated with a degree of simplicity which deprives the illustrator of the 
advantage of availing himself of those brilliant figures of which his imagination might, 
probably, under other circumstances, suggest theadoption. The work must be read and 
admired by all lovers of poetry, but more especially by the serious and reflective portion 
of the community. We regret that we are unable to support our opinion by one or two 
a. for tr of the poems are, considered with reference merely to their literary 
merit, extremely beautiful. 

_Arecent Scotch Paper, (the Edinburgh Observer) in a rhodomontading article upon 
Sir Walter Scott, entitles him THe Creator! That garrulous but amusing old lady, 
Miss Hawkins, states, in her ‘ Anecdotes,’ that she has always been accustomed to con- 
sider ‘ The Great Unknown,’ as applied to any one save God himself, sufficiently pro- 
fane. We wonder what she will say to this new and unequivocal designation ? 
oe ala advertises a new monthly periodical, to be called 

e ames’s Royal Magazine. 

The new volume of German Popular Stories just pubiished, is a very admirable little 
book, and contains the best Sketches by Cruikshank we have as yet seen from his pencil. 
oom wile av sng are translated from the German. The Nose is one of the 

st excellent burlesque illustrations we have ever met with. 

It is lamentable to see such an Association as the Royal Society of Literature fiddle- 
addling over trumpery etymologies, and spending its time, and that of its learned mem- 
bers in illustrating passages in history and poetry, which require no illustration at all ; 
or at least, not'a long and laborious essay, evidencing little more than the patience and 
industry of the writer. “Mr. Granville Penn has, we see, been reading a long vindication 
of Cicero, from the ridicule cast upon him by the well-known verses of Quintilian and 
on ray, ~ vert were prays and if ne egg Ana ngrsetany more important 

iterature than these the sooner it shuts up shop the better. 

Mr. Christie, we observe from the newspapers, has advertised the sale of the late Lord 
Radford’s pictures, during the ensuing spring. Many of these are first-rate works ; 
for, we believe, though his lordship sometimes sold as well as bought, his judgment was 
Sihicas, ~~ retained most of the best paintings which he had acquired during a long 

» to the end of it. 


Miss Waldie, 
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166 CHIT-CHAT, ETC. 


A late number of the new scries of the European Magazine contained some 
but well-merited censures on the deputy-licenser of plays, George Colman the 
younger ; who, although nearly all his own productions abound with the SrOssest inde. 
cencies, has thought proper to become quite a purist since his promotion to his new 
office, and who now cuts all new plays to pieces in a most unmerciful manner, for the 
purpose of weeding them of naughty sentiments and expressions. Of the above critique 
thé succeeding number of the European Magazine remarks : ‘ It is hardly nec to 
disabuse the public with regard to the monstrous libel which disgraced our pages last 
month, &c. for there is scarcely a man in the most remote corner of the island that 
could read what is there affirmed of the author of John Bull, the Heir at Law, & 
without a personal conviction of its wtter stupidity and shameless falsehood! The 
editor then goes on to say, he ‘ never saw the article in manuscript, nor ever readit 
until in the hands of the public.’ It is difficult to know which to despise the most, the 
crawling sycophancy of the apology, or the weakness of the person who could be 
satisfied with such an excuse. When people gulp down such large and nauseous 


doses of their own assertions, it is not surprising that they should become foul- 
mouthed. 


The New Monthly Magazine, which compares every novelist who publishes with Mr, 
Colburn to the ‘ Great Unknown,’ says, in its notice of Mr. Horace Smith’s Bram- 
bletye House, that he has avowedly followed the course of the Scottish novelist, and 
will not ‘ steal, but emulate his excellencies.’ We are glad of this, since now that 
the principal contributor to this magazine has begun to imitate the author of 
Waverley, we may expect to see no more of the invidious attempts to depreciate his 
writings, which have so often disgraced its pages. ‘As compared with the Scotch novels 
(says the N. M. M.) Brambletye House is more continuous, and less thrown into mas- 
ses!’ Itseems, however, to have been received by the critic as an indication of a 
* genuine vein from which a series of works may be wrought,’ to appear annually. In 


short, if we understand the drift of the critique, it is, that Mr. Horace Smith is to be 
Mr. Colburn’s ‘ Great Unknown.’ 


It is asserted in the last number of Blackwood, that the well-known squib, ‘ The 
Devil’s Walk,’ which has been generally attributed to Porson, and which the learned 
professor used to claim as his own, was, in fact, the joint composition of Coleridge and 
Southey. We have the best authority for confirming this statement. It was, however, 
never intended to transpire in print. By the way this number of Maga is a very 
amusing one, but what in the name of conscience can induce Kit North to bore us with 
essays on the genius of the author of Waverley, at this time of day. There is plenty of 
character in the Man of War’s Man, buta friend, who has served many years in a King’s 
Ship, informs us, that the writer of these papers could never have sailed in a Manof 
War himself, or he would not have indulged in such idle and absurd.misrepresentations. 


The last New Monthly Magazine contains some desultory extracts from the common- 
place book of the late Mrs. Anne Radcliffe, on the supernatural in poetry. The argu- 
ments, if arguments they can be called, for they are very feeble and confused, are con- 
veyed in the form of a conversation between Mr W. and Mr. S. It isa pity that the 
Editor will, for the sake of introducing the name of Mrs. Radcliffein the Table of 
Contents of the New Monthly Magazine, injure her high reputation by the publication 
of such twaddle. Throughout an article of between seven or eight pages in length, 
there is scarcely an observation that has the least novelty to recommend it. 


The Rev. B. W. Hamilton, of Leeds, in an ingenious ‘ Essay on Craniology,’ which 
he has lately published, shews that Drs. Gall and. Spurzheim are but the revivers of 
German theories, at least 300 years old. The genuine author of the system, it seems, 
was one Jean de Rhetan, who wrote a work on Craniology in the year 1500. 


In the last North American Review brother Jonathan has presented his readers with 
an article on the poetry of Lord Byron and Timothy Pinkney, awarding the palm, 
of course, to the rhyming Yankee. One of the examples given of the beauties of 


Mr. Piccaninny’s poetry, we shall lay before our readers. It contains, says the sage 
Reviewer, ‘no less than three figures :’ . 


The sportive Hopes that used to chase their shifting shadows on, 


Kine children playing in the sun are gone, for ever gone, 


n esssulien peace my double-fronted-mind 
Like Janus when his gates were shut, looks forward and behind. 


We have heard of a dou 


ble-soled shoe. b . i por lly never 
had the good fortune to meet. e, but with a double-fronted-mind we really 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 167 


‘ne of Anspach, so long known not only to fashionables, but the public 
Tee as soiallines genius nf Piensideoburah = tells us, in her Memoirs, 
a r ‘s ‘astrict lover of truth,’ and follows up this statement with an assertion 
thats be ‘held modesty in high esteem.’ ‘The woman that surrenders her chastity,’ 
— ‘is universally despised.’ This book is made up, for the most part, of 
anecdotes which have repeatedly run the gauntlet of the periodical 


f Sheridan and his wine-merchant) and scraps of scandal, 


oug 
of herstyle a 
our observation. 


very unequivocal order. 2 : ; 
character which might be extracted from her Memoirs. Having described the Mare~ 


chal de Broglio as ‘ reduced to a proscription,’ the titled Malaprop goes on to say :— 


If my occupations and the clearness of my ideas produced delight to all who knew me, and became the 
fort of both my husbands, and the primitive source of my common sense ; I also considered 


se of the com ( ( C ; ¢ 
that to these circumstances the method in which I was nursed contributed, in a great measare, to produce 


these original causes. : ; : 
Theimpression which this book is calculated to create is, by no means, favourable to 


its pretensions of authenticity. 

A Collection of French poetry is about to appear in volumes, under the title of 
‘ Poets of the Nineteenth Century.’ 

Mr. Southey’s vindication of his Book of Church, and Mr. Butler’s vindication of 
his, are, we perceive, advertised for publication on the same day. 

The Dwarf of Westerbourg, from the German, is nearly ready for publication. 

We understand that Mr. John H. Brady, author of ‘ Varieties of Literature,’ has 
made great progress in a work on ‘ The Derivation of the Names of the Principal 
Market Towns and Remarkable Villages in every County in England; with Notices of 
Local Antiquities, Historical and Topographical Anecdotes.’ 

Biblical Researches and Travels in Russia, including a Tour in the Crimea, and the 
Passage of the Caucasus; with Observations on the State of the Rabbinical Jews, 
the Mahomedans, and the Pagan Tribes, inhabiting the Southern Provinces of the 
Russian Empire, is announced by Dr. Henderson, author of ‘ A Residence in Ireland,’ 
as being in the press. 

j Major Denham’s African Travels are now expected to be among our early publica- 
ions, 


—_ 





Co Readers and Correspondents. 


If the writer of the letter dated Tooley-street, who has assumed the initials of 
J.P. G., does not send an apology to the gentleman to whom the low stuff latel 
forwarded to the Editor of the Magnet would seem principally to refer, we shall 
take the libert of addressing him a few words of wholesome advice in our next 
a ec rag which will, we rather apprehend, astonish him not a little ; and as he 

made So unceremonious a use of the name of an individual whose principal 
offence is his having contributed to our pages, we shall not only mention that of his 
reviler, but explain briefly the motives by which he appears to have been actuated. 
ad the services of this ‘illuminatus’ been retained for the Magnet, all would, no 
doubt,’ have been right. It will mortify him, we dare say, to learn, that since the 
work has fallen into the hands of its present proprietor (within these last two months), 
its circulation has increased in the proportion of nearly one half. 'The assertion 
which this person has made, that Mr. ‘A. A. Watts has allowed us to insert articles 
r the Literary Magnet, intended for the Literary Souvenir, without the consent 
of the authors, is a malignant falsehood. But we shall return to our disappointed 
epee) in our next, unless he adopts the course we have suggested in the outset of 

ce. 


We are really surprised that Mr. Richards should send us pieces as original which 
cannot but be conscious he has either himself printed before, or has transcribed 
om other publications. Some time ago he favoured us with a beautiful = of 
Gan which we had seen repeatedly. in print with the name of the Rev. W. B. 
larke attached to them ; and several sketches in prose which we have recently met 
with in various periodical publications; all of which he endeavoured to palm off 


Upon us as original communications. ‘This species of imposition is really very 
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168 TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


unpardonable, since (unless an Editor has waded carefully through every jer 2. , 
pablioation for the last five or six years) it is next to impossible that Z Seon 
ways discover the trick which has been put upon him. Another person has been at 
the pains of transcribing and paying the ogy ate a little apologue, entitled Raji 
Meir,’ from a work just published, which he has sent us as an original commpy; 
tion. We did not 08 with rrengens from —— it has been extracted until after 
the article*was in the types, which will account for its not appearing in the letter; 
which our extracts are usually printed. iter 


Our Friend at ‘ Brasenose} shall hear from us in a few days; as also shall TG. 


Will C. D. M. mention in his next communication where a note willfind him? 
His beautiful lines, entitled the ‘ Farewell of Suramer,’ have been mislaid, or they 
would have appeared in our January number. We shall publish them in our next, 


The proposition of Q. Q. Q. has really amused us. We should be sorry to inflict 
his ‘ Cypress Leaves’ upon our readers, even though he were to pay us twice thesum 
at which he has the modesty to estimate them. 


A‘ Freshman’s Fancies’ in our next. 


We are confidently assured by a friend, that we were wrong in attributing the 
poetry in the Literary Gazette, under the signature of Iole, to L. E. L. It cer. 
tainly bears no comparison, in point of merit, to the more successful productions of 
the gifted authoress of the Improvisatrice, although it is a successful imitation of 
some of her. slighter pieces. 

We ought tohave mentioned that the poem from the pen of Mr. Bowles, inourfirst 
number, was written to form part of a series of hymns for the children of a school 
in his neighbourhood. This explanation is necessary, in order to account for the 
obvious simplicity of the language and ideas. It is not often that we see men of 
genius adapting their productions to the comprehensions of the youthful and the 

oor, from the abstract love of doing good. Yet this is the man whom Mr. 
oscoe, and -the people afflicted with the Pope mania, would accuse of falschood, 
malignity, and the Lord knows what else beside. 


We have to apologize to our readers for having been guilty of a very palpable, 
but unintentional plagiarism. _ The tale inserted in our last number, entitled ‘ Re- 
tribution, ’ has, we find, already appeared, with some alterations, in a highly popu- 
lar annual volume. The manuscript, communicated by the author, was in our pos- 
session long before its publication in the workin question; but the blame rests withus, 
and not with him, for having printed it after so great a delay, without first commu- 
nicating to him our intention. ‘The best proof that we had nointention of deceiving 
our readers, is to be found in the great popularity of the volume in which the story 
made its debut. The amiable correspondent who signs himself J. P. G., and to whom 
we have any. paid our respects, informs us, that the Scottish tradition in our last 
number, entitled ‘ The Death Wrestle, ’ has also been printcd before. We therefore 
admit our readers to the full benefit of the discovery, although the authority for it 
is not quite so good as that of the gentleman who sent it us. 


The ‘ Lines on visiting Westminster Abbey,’ in our next. 


We commence this month a series of poetical ‘ waifs and strays,’ with the title 
of ‘The Album.’ The articles under this head will not profess to be always original ; 


but where they are not, they will consist of such productions of modern poets as 
are little known to the public. 


A few words on the admirable volumes, entitled ‘Greece in 1825,’ by Messieurs 
Emerson Humphries, and Count Pecchio, in our next. 


The British Institution of the present season contains so little that has not 
been repeatedly exhibited elsewhere, and has already been so minutely criticised 
hy the daily and weekly prints, that we have been induced to omit a long article 
furnished for our pages on this subject. 

. & correspondent asks why we giveLeigh Hunt the preferenceover Joanna Baillie, 
in our announcement of our intended series of Essays on the Living Poets. To this 
we rejoin, we never meant the ‘order’ at which he cavils, to be an order of merit ; 
but simply one of chance or convenience. We may probably pay our respects to 


the last poet of the list in our next. Th invidi ] uld, perhaps, have 
been to have taken them alphabetically. ny noMs Diam would» Period 








